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POCKETBOOK ANATOMY, A PORTABLE 
COURSE IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SUCCESSFUL FIGURE DRAWING 


Have you ever watched the seemingly simple 
action of a person walking down the street and 
then realized what a complicated process it 
really is? POCKETBOOK ANATOMY FOR 
ARTISTS, written by Lino S. Lipinski De Orlov 
and published by the International House Pub- 
lications, Inc., brings about a new appreciation 
and understanding of anatomy through an illus- 
trated study of its parts. When we learn of the 
extension and contraction of muscles and the 
movements of bones involved in one simple step, 
the human body becomes one of the most fasci- 
nating of objects to study and draw. Here is a con- 
venient book, POCKETBOOK ANATOMY, giving 
you all the essentials of basic anatomy compiled in 
convenient form, with full-page drawings of 
muscular and skeletal anatomy, including scien- 
tific names. See the muscles involved in such 
simple facial expressions as smiling and frown- 
ing—the smooth inter-play of muscles in the 
gesture of pointing the finger. 

The human anatomy, the most intricate of 
living organisms, will be drawn with greater skill 
and understanding with this 30-page booklet in 
the hands of your pupils. Bones and muscles are 
clearly drawn, many of them full-page size—with 
internal, external, profile and many other views 
for complete understanding of bone and muscle 
function. Give your pupils the key to successful 
drawing with the convenient proportion scale, 
using the head as the standard of measure. This 
and many more convenient illustrated drawing 
helps are yours in POCKETBOOK ANATOMY 
FOR THE ARTIST. Send $1.03 for your copy to 
Secretary, The SCHOOL ARTS Family, 181 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
February 29, 1948. 


THE DIAGRAM STORY OF PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


The tastes and trends of the times are mirrored 
in the objects with which people surround them- 
selves in their homes. Here is a skillfully com- 
piled chart of information about furniture—the 
reflection of an era and a way of life in England, 
France, and America. Reprinted from ‘‘Practical 
Home Economics Magazine,”’ this chart is divided 
into eight columns for each of four periods, 
English I, English I], French, and American, and 
covers the time from the early 1600's to the 


tion, chairs, tables, chests and other pieces, main 
backgrounds, and illustrations typical of each 
period. 

Here are the influences that brought about 
each furnishing trend—the textiles, rugs, 
and walis that belong with perioc 
providing an all-over word picture that is 
to every teacher and pupil in ihe fi field of art. 

Send for your Period Furniture Chart by 
Hazel T. Craig. The price is 53 cents per copy 
and the address is Secretary, The SCHOOL 
ARTS Family, 181 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8 
Mass., and be sure before 
February 29, 1948. 

PINT SIZE PRINTS MAKE CLASSROOM 
ART LIVE 

Have you ever wished that your classes might 

have the advantage of illustrated, full-color repro 


colors, 
each j 


useful 


to send your order 


ductions, inexpensively priced, for classroom and 
notebook use? Your wish has been granted with 
the vari-sized reproductions offered by the 
Palmer House Galleries. Here 
landscapes from the talented 
water-colorists and pa 
ages, available in sizes that teac 
most useful. Ranging in 
to the extremely large 
from afew cents each, these reproductions include 
imported postal card reproducti 

tiny, brilliant reproductions 


are portraits and 


fingers of famous 
through the 


shers have found 


inters down 
size from 3 by 314 inches 


size and priced upward 





prints in prices and sizes to fit 
budget. 
You'll find a complete selection of suk 


matter—everything from the time-k 
and whites of ’’St. Frances Preachin 


to the sun-drenched colors of Gauc shit s Tahi tia 
paintings. Here is an opportunity for your pupils 
to see, first hand, how the masters of brush and 
color have achieved pictures tha rea 


ingly meaningful to each generation—and 
sizes that are as wide in 
your imagination. How about making a miniature 
art gallery for all to enjoy? These prints may als« 
be used in slides to point 
make up an outstanding over-a 
Send today for the listed information 
different reproductions available through this 
organization. Send three cents with your 
and address, asking for information about the 
reproductions available at the Palmer House 
Gallery. We'll forward your request. The 
address is Secretary, THE SCHOOL ARTS 
Family, 181 Printers Bldg., 8, Mass. 
Send your request before February 29, 1948. 


EXCITING PREVIEW 

Watch the Family Circle columns in the Febru- 
ary issue for a review of a wonderful full-color 
set of miniatures, published by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. We have just received the ad- 
vance notice of the printing of these miniatures 
and we didn’t lose one minute in contacting the 
Metropolitan Museum for details so that you 
might obtain some of the very first copies for 
classroom use. Next issue brings you the com- 
plete description of these useful articles, so watch 
for it! (No advance orders, Wait for 
details in the February issue.) 


ORDER YOUR ROUND TRIP TODAY! 

Let one order do the work of three and obtair 
Reproduction Listings, Pocket Book Anatomy, and 
Period Furniture Chart for $1.59. Just ask for a 
Round Trip of the January Family Circle. Send 
your order before February 29, 1948. ToSecretary, 
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This is the time of year when those of u 

the cold parts of the nat like to spend 
long winter evening home sating 
objects with o1 h 1 I y brig 
tu 5 thal make the 1 outside seem unrea 
“i away. While king th jh the shelve 

t and craft box to make these home se 
even more enjoyable, I found these two 
tions that I would like to tell you about 


ADVENTURES IN SCRAP CRAFT 








Creating something out of nothing” is the key 
note of tI 37] 7 l ’ Mick 
Dank 1 publist k yreenk J N 
every obje tl mee eye 
mate f é J f j 
and ornaments. By the time have f 
the 14 pages of ide t nd | 
you will be as excited as I am over the w 
possibil f ADVE}! NTUI ES IN SCRAP CRAI 
As an example the imaginati n apr 
everyaay pie iT I wwe a j um 
bank from tin book es, breadk 
wind boxes fror 1 she J 
from milk bottle c 1 flower bases f 
towel tubs The k star 
note by | y th pe | ¢ 
terial, and y be both amazed 
find sh iten egg she | 
nd pine cone é ew V 
ties rafts by se yf f ) 
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address is Creative Hands Book | 
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onversation? Here he er to tl 
book of pair j le ritten | I V 


Bradshaw and illustrated by 


blished by Studi 





the subject of the book and as you read thr 


the pages, the conversational tone of the author 


combined with reference to the many d fs 
make you feel that you're taking a pe 
lesson in all the fine points of water color. F 
instance, when the weather forces y 

take advantage of the many objects to be 

in the home, but use a blue light bulb, 
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ordinary light force 


The 9€ 


of this beautifully i istrated book are 


; the yellows. 


practical tips such as this 
between an amateur effort and an 
Send $3.75 for I WISH I C¢ 
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water color. 
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present. The columns give the period and influ- School Arts Magazine, 181 Printers Building, 
ence, general characteristics, wood and decora- Worcester 8, Mass. 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August n office, The Printers Buildin ig, 44 Pe rtland Street 


Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Olives a Wore sester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 187 9 











All in Fun! Like all Gold Medal school art 


products—ARTISTA WATER COLORS make art 


instruction a joy both for teacher and student. 
Colors are so radiant and responsive, they are 
truly inspiring. On the practical side, they stay 
brilliant, do not penetrate paper, and do not get 
soft or sticky in damp weather. Metal boxes now 
contain new improved brushes with naturally 
pointed “spring” bristles and permanently set 


plastic handles that may be used to stir paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, 
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one hundred years o development of Dhod Apt in [- om 
Uy 


This is No. 3 of the F. Weber Co. series of advertisements treating with the progression of school art teaching from 
1850 to the present time. The next advertisement of this series will appear in School Arts Magazine for March 1948. 


LESSON 5. 





“IMITATION” was stressed in school art teaching during the decade of 1870 to 1880. Copybooks were 


widely used during this period—alternate pages were left blank, so that the student might copy the 


objects appearing on the printed pages. The simple exercise in perspective, shown above, is taken 


from a copybook published in 1872. 


One of the best proofs of the excellence and dependability 
of Weber “School Art” Products is the fact that they are 
preferred by many art teachers all over America. Just as 
the professional artist-painter has looked to Weber for 
nearly a century for the finest in Artists’ Colors and Ma- 
terials, so do art teachers specify and use Weber “School 
Art” Products with complete confidence. 


WaTeR Cotors—Wax CRAYons 
PRESSED CRAYONS—O1L COLORS—TEMPERA 
SuHow Carp CoLtors—PAsTELs 





SCH 


Weber “School Art” Products are a quality line of Colors 
and Materials made to conform to accepted School Board 
standards and to meet the most exacting classroom re- 
quirements. Specify Weber “School Art” Products... 
there is no substitute for quality. Today, “School Art” 
Products and high quality are synonymous. 


Composition MopE.LinG CLays 
Bock PrintTinG INKs—LINOLEUM BLocKs 
ART BrusHEes — WATERPROOF DRAWING INKs 


PRODUCTS ; 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEBER Gine-Lebist 


Quality COLORS 


and RELATED PRODUCTS 


ARTIST MATERIALS CATALOGUE VOL. 700—1947 TO 
TEACHERS AND OTHERS INTERESTED, ON REQUEST 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 


2-a 


F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS TRADE-MARK 
BALTIMORE REG. U.S. PAT 


CANADA AND MEX 
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THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., Camden, New Jersey + The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 

















Take an Art Cruise to 
America's Switzerland Via This Book 


Guatemala Art Crafts 


by Pedro deLemos, Editor, The SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Open this book and you discover one of 138 illustrations take you on this art trip, 
the most interesting art adventures of the _ pointing out the Guatemalans of today, show- 
year, a constant source for new ideas with a ing specimens of their fine blankets, baskets, 
type of design that stimulates and succeeds blouses, skirts, belts, and headpieces. 
in your art classes. There is one page in fullcolors that is ‘worth 

These neighbors of ours in Guatemala _ its weight in gold” for reference material—8 
are past masters in design. Having been choice Guatemalan costumes, skirts, blouses, 
hand weavers, hand potters, and hand sculp- and headpieces. Each costume in full colors is 
tors for centuries, the designs flow from their _ typical of a Guatemalan tribe. You won't find 
fingertips—the results are the most delightful a collection like this in many museums. 
you have seen and art classes fairly ‘‘eat Get this book, it is one of the biggest 
them up.” incentives for better art work—order today. 


Postpaid $3.75 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 181 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
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for satisfactory results in your pencil drawings and f Supers 


for added delight use 


THE NEW MULTICHROME 
COLORED DRAWING PENCILS 


50 beautiful, brilliant colors 


Multichromes in sets of 12-24-36-48 colors 
Kimberlys in 22 accurate degrees 
















Buy them from your art supply dealer 
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le BETTER YOUR TOOLS 
THE BETTER YOUR WORK 


Since 1832, Winsor & Newton has 
supplied fine colors and brushes to 
artists all over the world. 











THE HUGHES OWEN CO., Ltd, MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG CANADIAN AGENTS 
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ANCIENT MEXICO 





In centuries past the Mexicans recorded their ceremonial Dieties in 
carved jade, stone, and ceramic sculpture as shown by the examples above 
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MODERN MEXICO 
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ODAY Mexico's distinguished illustrator, Carlos Merida, 
records the traditional historic rituals and dances in 
brilliant modern style. 





PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


LA INDIA DE LAS FLORIPONDIOS by Alfredo Ramos Martinez 


The beautiful floripondio is a favorite and hardy native of Mexico. After sundown 
its blossoms fill the night air with a pungent fragrance reminiscent of the gardenia 
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Senor Martinez as he worked on the fresco of the Margaret 





Fowler Memorial Garden at Scripps College, California 


ALFREDO RAMOS MARTINEZ 


VIRGINIA HINTON 


Pasadena, California 


ITH the death of Alfredo 
Ramos Martinez on Novem- 
ber 8, 1946, the world lost 
not only a great artist but a 
great soul. His last large 
work, which he left unfin- 
ished, was a fresco in the Margaret Fowler Memorial 
Garden at Scripps College, Claremont, California. 


Millard Sheets, nationally known artist and director . 


of art at Scripps, believes that Martinez’ ‘deep 
spiritual conviction and impeccable taste made him 
one of the world’s most distinguished painters.”’ 
Mr. Sheets considers the religious drawings of 
Martinez, little known to the public, ‘“‘as convincing 
and as fine as some of the great primitive artists of 
the 15th century.” 


Alfredo Ramos Martinez was born in 1875, in 
Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, Mexico. In a large family, 
with eleven brothers and sisters, with aunts, uncles, 
and cousins, there were no artists. All the family 
connections were respected trades people. An 
artistic career was considered just a little reprehen- 
sible by the staid Martinez family. One of Alfredo’s 
uncles could never understand how his nephew 


“coming from such a good family could be an 
artist.’’ 


However, Alfredo was blessed with an under- 
standing mother who appreciated this son who was 
strangely different from the others, who was in love 
with color and never wanted anything but a paint 
box when his father came home with gifts from a 
business trip. She read stories to him of the lives of 
great artists and encouraged him to draw. 


At school the future artist was considered a 
“problem child.”” In after years Martinez recalled 
that frequently when he was supposed to be doing 
sums in arithmetic he was otherwise occupied. The 
figure ‘‘8’’ was always a particular temptation. With 
four neat strokes it became a man. Nothing could be 
more natural than to put the man on a horse, then 
with a stroke of genius the whole multiplication 
table became a column of men on galloping horses. 
Usually at this point the teacher forcibly interrupted 
his artistic endeavors. Martinez used to laugh and say 
that he had long ears because his teacher had pulled 
them so often. 


When he was eight years old, young Martinez 
painted a portrait of the governor of Monterrey, 
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which was exhibited at San Antonio, Texas, and won 
a medal. The governor, recognizing the talent of the 
young artist, offered him a scholarship at the San 
Carlos Art Academy in Mexico City. Alfredo entered 
the Academy but was often absent from classes. At 
last, in desperation, the instructor wrote to Sefior 
. Martinez. When questioned, Alfredo protested, ‘‘But, 
Papa, he wants me to paint nothing but dead models. 
I want to paint from life.’ He was then eleven or 
twelve years old. 


In 1896, as a result of some of his water colors ona 
menu in a restaurant, a wealthy American, Mrs. 
Phoebe Hurst, gave Martinez a scholarship to go to 
Paris. He studied and painted in France for about 
fifteen years. Of his study abroad, Martinez said 
that when he returned to his native land and saw 
again the complete naturalness of his earlier work, 
he felt that his time spent in Europe studying the 
techniques of other artists, even the great masters, 
had been wasted. He would advise the young artist 
not to go to the museums while studying. Let him 
extract his art from his own individual reaction to life 
until he has something peculiarly his own. Then he 
can study the work of others without becoming a 
mere imitator. 


g RAMOS MARTINEZ had never painted a picture, 
he still would have contributed to art history as the 
founder of the Escuelas de Pintura al Aire Libre, 
Open Air Art Schools. On his return to Mexico he 
was appointed director of the Academia Nacional de 
Belles Artes, a position which he held for twelve 
years. During this period he opened art classes for 
children throughout the villages of Mexico. Perhaps 
he remembered his own experience as a child paint- 
ing from “‘dead models."’ This new type of art school 
was held out-of-doors where the children painted 
directly from nature, catching the shifting lights and 
shadows, with the whole panorama of village life 


‘“‘Malinche”’ 
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around them. The Escuelas de Pintura al Aire 
Libre have become an established factor in the art 
education of Mexican children and have given a 
great impetus to the modern Mexican Renaissance. 


Ramos Martinez had definite ideas about the educa- 
tion of children. All children, he said, have talent, a 
particular gift or vocation, and he believed that it is 
the duty of the teacher to find out what this vocation is. 
No man could be a failure, he thought, if he were in 
his right vocation. A poor doctor perhaps would 
have made a wonderful architect or a good farmer. 
“The vocation is the strength we all have,”’ he said. 
“God has given it to us. If we use it right, it will take 
us to success.”’ 


ROM the time he was old enough to hold a piece 
of chalk in his hand, Alfredo Ramos Martinez never 
had any doubt about his own vocation. If a man would 
be an artist, he said, “the principal factors are the 
heart and the brain. The heart is like the sun—all 
force and all light. It is like the stranger that will not 
admit any answer. Meanwhile, the brain is like the 
serious mathematician, rigid, who controls the crazy 
notions and great forces of the heart.”’ 


Only time can properly evaluate the work of any 
artist. Millard Sheets comments that Martinez ‘‘has 
often been referred to as a great decorative painter, 
but unfortunately the term ‘decorative’ is so often 
associated with the superficial. In Martinez’ case 
he was a fine decorative painter; he had a great sense 
of architectural importance in a mural painting, but 
this never weakened the deep, human sentiment 
which his simplest peon expressed.”’ 


“When other Mexican painters were deeply and 
sincerely involved with the revolution and propa- 
ganda, Martinez devoted himself as sincerely and as 
expressively to his depiction of the simple life of the 
Mexican.” 


by Alfredo Ramos Martinez 


_ 





FLORES ARIAS 
A Sculptor of Wood 


LORES ARIAS is making a name for himself 

among the artists of Mexico, as a sculptor of wood. 
His favorite subjects are the everyday people in 
which one sees reflected the impressions of his early 
childhood. As an unfortunate child of poor parents 
who died while he was yet young, Flores Arias sought 
an escape from the sordid scenes of his early life 
by turning to the study of music and art. As if these 
pictures of his early years are ever before him, he 
has recorded them on paper and in wood. 


To further his studies while an apprentice of music, 
Flores Arias sold newspapers, wrote verse, and 


scoured the city for scraps of wood from which to 
(Continued on next page) 


Cut on a flat panel of wood, this scene of Indians at market has rhytnm in its design but no decided action. 
The equal treatment of all surface and lack of third dimension produce a remarkable mural decoration. 
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An Indian of primitive style carved from 
a long stick of wood. The design of this 
piece sincerely conforms to the limita- 
tions of its material. The family group 
at the right is a quartered design 
arrangement, cut from a square block of 
wood. The sturdy and solid figures mass 
in compact design, becoming a part of 


the wood itself 
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carve his interpretations of barefoot paper-makers, 
mothers with ragged children, and many of the 
scenes he so well remembers. 


He won a scholarship at the Academy of San Carlos 
where he worked with indefatigable tenacity and now 
feels that no disappointment could be great enough 
to deter him. Having gone through the dangers of 
poverty and vice at an early age, he is attracted by 
nothing but a vehement desire to perfect his work. 
No fanfare of Bohemia attracts him and it is assumed 
that Flores Arias’ road is aligned before him. 


A direct technique of simple cuts and bold shapes 
typifies the naive and sometimes pathetic characters 
which come to life under the skilled knife of Flores 
Arias. 








Crayon drawings and carved wooden box by Flores Arias 










CERAMICS 


A candelabra designed in the 
manner of an old censor. It is of slip 
decorated red clay coated with trans- 
parent glaze. The entire decoration is 
cut from a slab of clay and reinforced by 
a sturdy cylinder of clay which braces it 
at the back. The top of this cylinder 
becomes the center candle holder 
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The fanciful appeal and creative scope of this piece suggests a tree of life project for children in which they 
themselves, their hobbies and favorite pets could become a part of the design worked out in clay, cardboard, thin 


wood, or tin craft 
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Ceramics and jewelry craft combine in these gay little brooches. The settings are small, white porcelain tile onto which a 
decoration has been painted in black oxide line, and the areas filled with brilliant fired colors. Framed appropriately in 
silver, this combination makes a delightful type of jewelry 


A glazed dish and unglazed 
tile which show a modern 
version of two of the old 
types of Mexican pottery 
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HE Hacienda de la Florida, just outside of Taxco, mined silver ore for more than three hundred 
years—as far back as 1528 Cortes extracted silver from the upper level, then called ‘‘Cantar- 
ranas.”’ 


After fifty years of abandonment, Spratling’s Artesanos now accommodates 400 silversmiths 
on seven levels of the ancient site which has recently been rebuilt for them. It is equipped with 
its own water supply, drinking water from its own spring, and a swimming pool, kitchen, and 
dining service for its craftsmen, and is the finest and best equipped silver shop in Mexico. 


As shown in the fine design and workmanship of the silver service below, the work of these artists can 
hardly be challenged. 
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At work beneath the ancient 
roofs of Hacienda de la Florida, 
Spratling’s Artesanos give new 
meaning to ancient design motifs 


A small silver bowl supported on 

three flat, tubular spirals shows an 

ancient and basic motif skillfully 
employed in modern design 


































The Street of the Silversmiths in Taxco. Seen 
in the background is the church of Santa Prisca 








VER since the days of Cortez the fabulous 
deposits of silver in Mexico have stirred 
a the imaginations of men. One mine alone, 
the ‘‘Real del Monte,’’ in Pachuca, though 
it has been worked without interruption 


since the days of Montezuma, still pro- 
duces ten per cent of the world’s silver supply. 


In 1716 there arrived in Mexico one Jose de la Borda, a 
penniless immigrant, who hoped to find his fortune. In 
this he was most successful for by the middle of the century 
he had amassed a fortune and was one of the wealthiest 
men of his time. It was he who gave the first great impetus 
to the production and exportation of silver from Mexico. 


One still sees evidence of his vast control of this region 
of Mexico by the remaining sections of his cobblestone 
road which he had built from Taxco to Mexico City. It 
rambled for one hundred miles through jungles in the low- 
lands to a height of twelve thousand feet in the mountains. 
Some of it is still in perfect condition. 

The church of Santa Prisca, one of the finest and richest 
in Mexico, was built by Jose de la Borda at Taxco. He pro- 
fessed to be a deeply religious man, his motto being, ‘‘God 
gives to Borda, and Borda to God.” 

In testimony of the great silver wealth of this pioneer of 
Taxco the tale is still told of how he had the street from his 
home to the church paved with bars of silver when his 
daughter was married. 


The Borda home still stands in Taxco and is fittingly 
used as a silver shop. 


A Mexican silversmith fashions a ring 


Ware 


Three Lions 
























The shaping of a The bowl of a goblet 
grooved silver bowl is planished over a 
requires an expert's steel form before it is 
skill with the hammer soldered to the stem 
and base 
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Three Lions 
In Mexico the mechanical precision and intricacies of making a teapot 
are accomplished entirely by hand with a minimum of equipment 
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Hacienda deLemos collection 


LD Olinala furniture showing the detailed but decorative 
motifs of the early lacquer work. The center chest shows 
the zocalo or village landscape so typical of Olinala 
painted chests 
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Natives of Quiroga, Michoacan, weave the traditional petate 






FOLK FURNITURE OF MEXICO 


CLARA PORCET 
Mexico, D. F. 


HEN in his chronicles on the 
Conquest of New Spain, 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo de- 
scribes the first night of the 
Spaniards in Tenochtitlan 
and tells that for each one 
of them “there were beds of 

straw as it is their custom to use. . .”” or that, while 
eating, Moctezuma sat on “‘a low seat near the table 
that was also low and made in the same manner as 
the seat .. .,"" we have not only the first reference to 
Mexican furniture but also to the types of it that was 
to prevail among the folks through the centuries of 
colonization and up to our day: the petate—a woven 
straw bed—and the stool. We have also an observa- 
tion on two characteristics of the furniture that is 
still valid now: the reduced height of the seats and 
the scanty use of pieces in the interiors. 





The ‘“‘strawbed” of the palace of the great Mocte- 
zuma “‘of which they gave no other kind regardless 
of how great a lord one might be because they used 
no others,’’ of both royal and plebeian usage in pre- 
hispanic days, persists as the bed upon which the 
majority of Mexican folks are born and die. So over- 
whelmingly general is its use—among peasants 
particularly—that it has given rise to the common 
expression petatearse which means ‘“‘dying on the 
petate’’—the most common and useful piece of 
furniture that functions today in the homes of the 
strata of less economic capacity. 


Markets are full of both petates and stools. The 
former as merchandise for sale, roughly or thinly 
woven of tule, always with a great interest of texture; 
the stools as seats of the vendors. Not ‘soft and rich”’ 


as those of the palace of Moctezuma but of hard- 
wood—and always low and sturdy. 


In the market of Ixmiquilpan, in the state of Hidalgo, 
they are three-legged, with an oval wooden seat 
directly hewn out of the tree. They support the tired, 
bent, and undernourished bodies of the Otomi 
women. The race is ancient and physically degen- 
erated by continuous and extreme poverty; the 
region lacks water, so the industrial possibilities are 
practically non-existent and the standard of living 
very low. The family is composed generally of father, 
mother, and from five to eight children, all living in 
the one room of the jacal.' Low of roof and with 
earthen floor, the interior of such a jaca/l dons, as 
unique furniture, one or two three-legged stools and 
one or two petates that are rolled in a corner during 
the day and extended on the floor at night; and per- 
haps an elliptical cradle of bent twigs that hangs on 
four strings of ixtle* from the roof. Three stones on 
the floor will make the hearth to burn wood, while 
clothes and utensils—meager ones—will hang from 
nails on the adobe walls. The region around Ixmi- 
quilpan produces maguey, from which both the 
drink called pulque and the threads of ixtle are 
extracted, one to be sold in the city, or be consumed 
locally as a way of forgetting the dreariness of their 
lives, and in further detriment of it, the ixtle to be 
spun—constantly, it seems, for even when walking 
an Otomi carries a spinning tool—small, manuable, 
and primitive—where he spins the coyundas or 
harnesses for mules and donkeys, or the bags for the 
market. 


| Jacal—a one-room rural house of Mexico. Of adobe walls and thatched roof in 
some regions; of bamboo sticks and thatched roof in others. 


2Jxtle—threads of the maguey plant used, heretofore, for weaving harness for 
mules and donkeys, and for market bags. 
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Characteristic chairs of Mexico by Clara Porcet 




















In the state of Mexico the stool is square and four- 
legged, of turned hardwood, generally natural, some- 
times colorfully painted and even decorated with 
flowers. The seat would be of woven tule.’ But if the 
stool is to be used for milking—the state abounds in 
dairy farms—it is three-legged, with an oddly-shaped 
seat of an elongated oval. Its function is both to seat 
the man or woman who does the milking and to hold, 
under the cow, the pail for the milk. 


The state of Mexico is rich in folklore—pottery, 
textiles, basketry, toys—and where the greatest va- 
riety of furniture is produced. The men of Tenancingo 
or Toluca make the furniture of pino,’ nogal, or 
mora and enamel it in vivid colors, while the women 
decorate it gaily with flowers and, in the case of 
chairs, may also weave the seats with tule or palma.” 


Most of the furniture exported comes from this 
state. Ladder chairs, with very high backs and low 
seats, in delightful pinks, blues, red, and ochres or 
greens, with touches of silver or gold, delicately out- 
lined flower decorations and woven seats in lovely 
patterns and texture; or chairs with both backs and 
seats in woven tule, with the webbing coming low 
over the front of the seat, some painted in colors, 
others in the natural turned wood; or the low, 
quite inexpensive, and common chair of turned 
wood—natural or varnished—with two flat strips in 
the back and a seat made of colored strings; or the 
rustic chair of natural wood, treated by a process of a 
long stay in water, so as to straighten the branches 
for the structure or bend them, with a simple webbing 
of rough and thick tule on both back and seat. 


There is a very beautiful chair, of a horizontal 
accent, made of turned wood, painted in olive green, 
red, blue, or yellow, of bold and varied decoration 









in the back, whose central slab will be wider and con- 
trastingly colored, sometimes with touches of silver or 
gold, and finely patterned tule seat. And there is the 
chongo, the most charming of Mexican chairs, which 
is low of seat and back, squat, with seats of thick, 
woven tule and decorated. Seeing its diminutive 
scale, one tends to think that it is a child’s chair, 
forgetting that the children of Mexican folks do not 
enjoy prerogatives as such but are always treated as 
grown-ups, small only of years. In Almoloya del Rio, 
the women who embroider the loomed materials of 
neighboring villages, practically spend their lives 
sitting on these little chairs. 


There are also turned wood tables, small of size 
generally and done ‘in the same manner as the 
seats, painted and decorated like them. And there are 
“trasteros,’’ open, hanging shelves, naively designed, 
with birds and flowers cut out of the same wood, 
crowning them. They are also painted and decorated 
and show to advantage the red pottery of the state. 


The state of Aguascalientes also produces a 
painted and decorated chair, quite different from 
those of the state of Mexico previously described. 
While the chairs of Tenancingo or Toluca tend to 
develop horizontally and to have clearly outlined 
and delicate decorations, the chair of Aguascalientes 
emphasizes verticality and has decorations in which 
color is used massively, not outlined, much in the 
same character as its pottery of a Majolica type. (It is 
possible that the same artisans decorate both prod- 
ucts.) The seats of these chairs are also of tule and 
the woods employed, nogal," pino, or mora.' 


’Tule—a plant, common in Mexico, from which seats are woven. 
‘Pino—Pine, inexpensive wood which grows profusely in many regions. 
’Palma—a plant, common in Mexico, from which seats are woven. 
*Nogal—Walnut, a hardwood less common than the pine. 
?Mora—Hardwood which is frequently treated by a water process. 


A small, modern chest of Olinald of black lacquer on scented wood. There is still an 
oriental influence in the design, and the typical vermilion and azarcon are favored colors 








































THE BUTAQUE OF 
TEHUANTEPEC 


ARMCHAIR OF GUERRERO 


folks of Guerrero—a state bordering on the Pacific 
—produce three types of furniture of marked 
individuality: armchairs, folding beds, and lacquered 
chests. The state is passed over its splendid main 
road by thousands of visitors yearly, seeking the good 
climate or the pleasures of its most important cities: 
Taxco and Acapulco, but it is seldom penetrated. 
Its strong, original characteristics remain, thus un- 
changed, and the types of furniture that its people 
have produced for centuries as untouched as its 
' folkways. The armchair mentioned is in small scale, 
made of noga/l in shades of brown and beige, na- 
tural, and showing well its grain and its joints, with 
seat woven simply and of very thick tule strings. It is 
an honest chair, of sober appearance. Then there is 
the catre, or folding bed, rivaling in functionalism in 
the tropics with the mesh hammock. In hot and 
humid regions, the large number of insects and 
reptiles make unsafe the use of the petate laid on the 
floor. The catre is separated from it by crossed and 
folding legs, joined to the rectangular frame by a 
solid piece of canvas, or by webbing of cotton strips. 


But the outstanding piece of furniture produced by 
Mexican folks—of Guerrero or of any other state—is 
the lacquered chest of Olinala, a village at a twenty- 
four hours’ mule or donkey ride from the nearest main 
road, kept as virgin today as it was two centuries 
ago. Then the trade between Mexico and China was 
active and some of the cargoes of silk, rice, tea, spices, 
china, and lacquered objects brought back by the 


vessels crossing the Pacific may have eventually | 


reached the until then unknown village of Olinala. 


Olinal4 is damp and marshy, and cultures that 
develop in such climatic conditions often tend to 
protect the objects of daily use, made of destructible 
substances, by the application of paints made of 
mineral or organic colors, that leave a solid and 
_ brilliant film which impermeabilizes when dry the 

objects that it covers. The folks of Olinala knew the 
use of such protective paints in pre-hispanic days. 
They coincided in this knowledge with Asiatic 
peoples because of what might have been simply a 
cultural coincidence due to similarity of climate and 
needs, or as the repercussion of a cultural heritage— 
in the case of Olinala, which would confirm if ullti- 
mately proven the Asiatic origin of man in America. 


There is a marked Chinese influence in the chests 
both in colors and plastic. There is a great deal of 
vermillion and azarcon in the many colored chests 
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THE BUTAQUE OF 
YUCATAN 


and a frequent occurrence of the motif of the tree of 
life and of certain stylized flowers and odd animals, so 
common in Chinese rugs and textiles. But these may 
well be accounted for by the trade existing between 
Mexico and China— in the XVII and XVIII centuries— 
through the port of Acapulco, relatively near to the 
village of Olinala. 


The early chests had delicate iron locks and hinges 
and bold flower decoration. Later, the iron work was 
eliminated and substituted by all-over painting. 
Types, scenes, and landscapes, full of delightful 
naiveté, became then the characteristic of the famous 
chests. The Zocalo of Olinala is the most frequent 
theme for the central, frontal part of the chest, show- 
ing the buildings that are well articulated among 
themselves, though at times amusingly depicting 
both front and sides of them simultaneously on the 
same plan and causing the impression of a stage 
setting. As the Chinese do, the Mexican folk painters 
carry their refinement and artistry to the extreme of 
decorating the inside of the chest—its less visible 
part—as carefully and beautifully as the outside. 


URNITURE comes also from the state of Michoacan, 
as rich as that of Mexico in folk art, or even more so. 
Chairs and tables are made in Paracho and Morelia, 
generally in natural wood, nogal, slightly waxed for 
protection, and rather angular of line. The chairs are 
rigid, with a very narrow wooden seat which makes it 
of scarce comfort. The backs and legs of the chairs 
and the legs of the tables are engraved and this 
feature constitutes their only claim to beauty. The 
Spanish ‘influence is evident for they resemble closly 
the straight and barren chairs of XVI century Castile. 
This type of furniture is little known in the country 
and less used, so it remains as a foreign product. 


Beautiful, self-assured, humorous and with the 
splendid carriage that comes from frequent walking 
on nude feet and carrying weights—a jug of water or 
a xicapextle full of fruits or flowers—the women of 
Tehuantepec march into the market to sell the products 
of the soil—tilled by their men. They are the mer- 
chants of the family and because of their contribution 
to the economy of the family on equal terms with their 
men they assume almost complete control of events, 
as in all matriarchal systems. The stool, with three 
legs or with four, is found here, too, but accompanied 
by the butaque, and even outnumbered by it. High, 
weighty, and clumsy in the original Spanish type, 

















coming from its southern provinces, it became low, 
light, and elegant in the Mexican version. The 
butaque is ideal for torrid zones. As it is covered by 
leather and designed in a one-piece curve, it is cool 
and adaptable to the lethargic effects of extreme heat. 
Of varied sizes, (within the common denominator of 
smallness) the butaque is seen in the markets, in the 
interiors of the homes, in the porches of the more 
well-to-do houses, as well as on the streets, near the 
entrance doors of houses without porches. It has a 
certain similarity of design with the mesh ham- 
mocks—that so lovingly mold the body in the tropics. 
The butaque has a hole on the superior part of its 
back made functionally so as to permit the hand to 
move it without effort, although the structure is of 
mahogany, a heavy wood. The curved frame is 
covered with fine leather nailed to it with wrought 
iron nails on a narrow strip of the same leather. The 
butaque of Yucatan resembles it closely in design 
but it is even smaller and covered with the short- 
haired skin of young deer. 


tT typical Mexican peasant house, the jacali, is also 
found in Tehuantepec, thatched roofed, earthen 
floored but, with it, one can also see larger and more 
comfortable types. In their interiors and, regardless 
of means or position, one will find the butaque, the 
low table, the rectangular chest on a stand, the mesh 
hammock and, at times, the pliable bed which is 
characteristic of the Isthmus, made of loosely joined 
otates that can be folded—like blinds—or extended 
on a rectangular frame with four legs on which strips 
of cotton or of cool leather make a webbing. These 
homes of the zapotec folks of the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec are among the most comfortable and well 
equipped in the country, yet the soberness of spirit 
that inclines the Mexican to few pieces—even when 
not forced by economic restrictions—is once more 
evident in the scarcity of pieces with which they are 
furnished. 


The equipales are considered as the only in- 
digenous chairs in Mexico. They are found in the 
states of Nayarit and Jalisco. The equipal of Nayarit 
has a light, transparent structure resembling the 
flower of the soto/ (significant in its tradition) with a 
seat made of bent hardwood in the edge, covered 
with intertwined elements of the same wood, and 
arms and back of intricate pattern, organically 
developed. They have religious importance and are 
used both for their mystical ceremonies—for the 
priests and distinguished visitors—and in the homes. 
Those exclusively used in the temples are smaller 
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THREE TYPES OF EQUIPALES FROM NAYARIT 









than the others and are kept for the gods, expressing 
an idea of reverence. The equipal of Jalisco has the 
same circular seat of bent wood and the same circular 
base joined to the seat by flat slabs intercrossed, 
but the seat, arms and back, of different heights are 
covered with natural pigskin. They are cool, com- 
fortable, and used throughout the state of Jalisco and 
the neighboring states of Michoacan and Nayarit, 
and lately also in the state of Morelos, near the city of 
Mexico. 


The mahogany butaque and chest of Tehuantepec 
are no more indigenous to Mexico than the armchair 
of Taxco or the varied chairs of the state of Mexico 
and Aguascalientes. Originally, they were trans- 
planted directly or indirectly from Spain, but they 
have become so integrated with the life and culture 
of the Mexicans as to become distinctive and vernac- 
ular household articles throughout the nation, in 
which endless variations are applied to the original 
Spanish structural formula. They are now Mexican, a 
product of the fusion of Spanish and Mexican life and 
culture, as much so as the Mexican himself is now 
the mixed product of the Spaniards and the Mexican 
Indians: a mestizo. To deny nationalization to one 
product would oblige us to deny it also to the other. 


It is evident that there are psychophysiological 
reasons for the reduced height of folk furniture. 
Moctezuma sat ‘‘on a low seat near a low table.” 
Today, the omnipresent stools, the butaques, and the 
majority of chairs are low, also. Lower, in fact, than 
what could be accounted for as reply to anatomical 
requirements, because, although physically the 
Mexicans are in average of lower stature than most 
Western peoples, the average height of the seats is 
not proportioned to that stature, but even lower. So 
it must be explained by inclination. A desire to sit, 
eat, or sleep near the earth—as much, at least, as by 
the physical requirement. 


N a survey of folk interiors, it is evident, too, that there 

is a general trend to soberness in the number of 
pieces of furniture. It cannot be denied that this is 
due to a proportionate economic restriction but, 
besides, it has to be admitted that there is also a 
factor of taste. When not corrupted by exterior 
influences, there is no better taste or more sober 
trends than those of the folks of Mexico. 


This soberness amounts to austerity at times. It has 
led to a misconception which confuses it—in the case 
of folk furniture—with the monotony of repetition. 
Because it is true that each house may have a limited 
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number of pieces but not that there should be a lack 
of invention, for each one of the types has a large num- 
ber of different expressions. The story that follows 
refutes the error that is so frequently made: Sitting on 
a “low stool near a table made in the same manner as 
the stool . . .’’ sat a woman, very much as her an- 
cestors of pre-hispanic days might have done. She 
was selling a small lot of chongos, the charming 
little chairs, all different in color and in decoration. 
Visitors passed by, admired them and asked their 
prices. ‘Four pesos each,’”’ replied the sensitive 
woman who had decorated each chongo with so 
much love, and who had thought out a different 
pattern for the small tule seats. The price was small, 
the merchandise enticing, but perhaps if bought in 
mass—like machine products—they would be still 
less in cost, so the visitors added: ‘‘And how much 
would you ask, then, for a dozen of them, all alike?’’ 
“Ah,”’ said the vendor, “that will cost sixty pesos.”’ 
The buyers gasped and protested the evident lack of 
mathematical proportion: one for four pesos, twelve 
for sixty, that could not be done. ‘But, senores,"’ 
came the artistic reply, ‘‘and what of the trouble of 
making all alike?’’ 


bere creative potentiality of the Mexican peoples is 
inexhaustible. Even when curbed, as it was during 
the centuries of colonization, it has managed to give 
expression to its talent profusely. And nowhere is 
this better shown than in the popular arts which have 
always been a refuge to their sensibility and an outlet 
to their creative urge. The humblest, tiniest basket— 
sold for a few cents—has such a beauty of texture and 
pattern that it catches the eye of the understanding 
immediately. And like it, any of the authentic prod- 
ucts that have come into being as spontaneous 
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expression of the people, particularly of those in rural 
districts not contaminated yet with the indiscriminat- 
ing commercialism of the city—foreign or national. 


Much has been corrupted and degenerated, how- 
ever. By commercial requirements that put pressure 
on tremendous needs, the “‘curio’’ has come into 
being, gaudy and trite. And so chairs are demanded 
from Tenancingo or Toluca in ‘“‘fashionable”’ colors 
and “‘streamlined’’ decorations; or gaudily multi- 
striped sarapes ‘‘from Saltillo’’—where once they 
were a pride to the art of the country—because 
thought to be thus ‘‘Mexican.”’ 


With shortsighted vision, merchants of ‘‘Mexican 
Curios’’ destroy rapidly the great folk art of Mexico. 
To this is added the considerable reduction of authen- 
tic folklore by the fact that there is a deplacement of 
rural folks toward urban living—to be incorporated in 
industrial production—with the consequent exchange 
of artisan tools for the machine. 


It is to the vital interest of Mexico that the process 
of industrialization, merely initiated now, should be 
accelerated and strengthened. But it should be ap- 
proached with a double care in the field of art. On 
one hand the artisans, still expressing themselves in 
manual processes, must receive intelligent encourage- 
ment tending to preserve their production in its full 
authenticity, because such work had had strong 
significance in Mexican culture and will continue to 
have it for a long time to come. On the other, it is 
essential that the right orientation should be given to 
the new machine production of art, because if cor- 
rectly envisaged it will acquire, eventually, the high 
and varied qualities of Mexican artisanship. The 
change effected will be of tools and objectives, not of 
men. And it is in them that the capacities reside. 


A modern batea in 
which the natural 
wood finish is 
carved in simple 
technique with no 
added color 














The modern lacquer of Olinald in the state of Guerro is decorated in the sgraffito manner. The designs 
are much of an all-over patterri worked from two coats of lacquer, the second coat being carved away 
from the first. Trays and gourd bowls are still the preferred objects of this type of decoration. 





The contemporary lacquer of Urupan in the state of Michoacan is typified by its natural 
floral designs which with recent times have become more lacy and intricate than ever 
before. Earlier Urupan lacquer was often worked on colored backgrounds but black 
only has prevailed. The human figure now popular was not found on earlier Urupan work. 
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Dolls of woven and dyed palmetto are an indigenous craft and are to be found in the markets and 
shops the country over. Clay animal banks, no two alike and created as the mood dictates, is another 
typically native craft of native material, which has met with popular approval the world over. 
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Native weavings still employ the beautiful and traditional Mexican designs and techniques, though 
the brilliance of modern dyes have momentarily caught the fancy of some of Mexico's weavers. 
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tecture are all a part of the Mexican weaver’s vocabulary. 
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One of the ancient arts of painted woodenware is being revived. In this type of decoration the motives were particularly 
delicate and accents of gold leaf are worked into the design. In the upper tray the gold appears in the floral detail of the 
women’s skirts while in the lower example, the center of interest is a gilded coach 





Tecomates or decorated gourds are typical of Olinala and Urupan lacquer work 





LACQUER: A TYPICAL MEXICAN CRAFT 


ESTHER deLEMOS MORTON 


HE lacquer of Mexico is one of the typical 
Indian arts. In it one sees a strong oriental 
influence which supports the theory that it was 
introduced by the early Chinese visitors long 
before the Spanish conquest. 





However, by the time the Spanish found the 
Indians of the beautiful lake region of Michoa- 
can, Patzcuaro, and Olinald, the lacquer work 
had taken on a thoroughly Mexican character. 


Though the fine examples of early lacquer are now only in 
museums and private collections, the art of lacquer, in spite of its 
deterioration during the Spanish regime, was again revived be- 
cause of popular demand. Many of the fine points of the early 
lacquer art have been lost but that craft of Mexico is still one of 
the most fascinating and genuine of the Mexican arts. Even in the 
modern pieces there is still a definite handicraft character not to 
be found anywhere else. 


The process of preparing the lacquer is still much the same as 
that originally used, though the introduction of linseed oil instead 
of the fat of the Aje or plant louse, and prepared dyes instead of 
earthen color, have caused degeneration in some of the work. 
Now there is a movement afoot to preserve the old techniques and 
pure materials. In the early history of lacquer only bateas, which 
are large trays, and lacquer encrusted gourd bowls, or jicaras, 
were made by the natives for their own use. 


The bateas were cut from the immense Tzirumu trees which grew 
in abundance on the slopes of Mt. Tancitaro, the great peak which 
rises 13,000 feet from the jungle of Michoacan. The trays, some of 
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which measured as much as 30 inches in diameter, are said to have 
been allowed to dry for as long as two years before the lacquer was 
applied. The surface of the cured wooden trays or gourds was 
first moistened with oil and then powder rubbed upon it; then more 
oil and more powder added to build up a smooth background 
surface. When the background was finished the intricate floral 
designs were traced onto its surface with a fine-pointed instru- 
ment. The designed or floral areas were cut or scraped out of the 
background coat of lacquer and the open areas filled with brilliant 
colors rubbed in one at a time with the fingers. The final high gloss 
was achieved by painstaking polishing with the palm of the hand. 


In the state of Guerrero there is another important lacquer 
center, the village of Olinala. The lacquer here is especially fine 
and is most interesting in technique. Instead of the design being 
laid into the background, as that of the Urupan lacquer of Michoa- 
can, the design is raised by being worked from two coats of lac- 
quer, the second coat is carved away from the background coat, 
much as in the technique of early Italian sgraffito. These pieces of 
lacquer work are producéd in two colors only, the most typical 
combination being black and red, though other combinations such 
as green and white, red and yellow, white and black, and red and 
green are often found. 


A study of this ancient and still prevailing craft reveals its time- 
tested decorative possibilities. We would not want to imitate its 
process and designs, but for those interested in old techniques and 
new fields for research with modern materials it seems that our 
enamels or gesso could be similarly applied or worked in those 
inlaid or sgraffito techniques for so many years favored “by the 
Indian artists of Mexico. 











A young Chamula girl in a gray woolen huipel and a black and gray head covering 






TEXTILES AND COSTUMES OF 
HIGHLAND CHIAPAS 


C. GUITERAS HOLMES 


HE Panamerican Highway will soon 
take you smoothly to San Cristobal, 
the urban center of one of the most 
picturesque regions of Mexico: the 
highlands of the southern state of 
Chiapas, once belonging to Guate- 
mala and perhaps one of the few un- 
touched Indian countries. The surrounding villages 
are inhabited by the Tzotzil and Tzeltal Indians, each 
village having its own patron saint, its own costumes 
and customs. 





Every morning the streets and market-place of San 
Cristobal are crowded with Indians from the neighbor- 
ing rural communities. The stranger’s first impression 
is one of surprise and wonder, for one has left behind 
the dazzling colors of a Mexican fiesta and the bright, 
intricately designed costumes of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. On a background of old colonial 
architecture enclosed by the many church-topped 
hills, this mass of dark-skinned men and women does 
not stand out aggressively, instead it softly emphasizes 
its relation to the soil and its freedom from other 


peoples and customs. Here are the whites and blacks 
and browns with a slight touch of red, the soft natural 
wools and white and tan cottons, the palm-leaf hats 
and rawhide sandals, the dignity and grace in style 
and manner, all of which betrays very little outside 
influence. 


Spreading out in all directions from San Cristobal 
are the rough and often dangerous trails leading to 
the Indian villages and you must rent a horse and 
procure a guide in order to reach them after hours of 
riding through the ever-changing mountainous land- 
scape—pine forests, fern-clad ravines, tiny valleys, 
and dry river-beds. You will know that you are com- 
ing to your journey’s end when you catch a glimpse of 
a white church and, as you slowly approach it, the 
thatched roofs of the Indian dwellings will stealthily 
enter the picture. 


It is cold country and folks do not live out-of-doors, 
but, if you happen to get there on a fiesta, you will 
see hundreds of men, women, and children donning 
their finest costumes—even the Saints will be proudly 
dressed in the very best the women know how to make. 
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The Chamula huipil worn by a little 


girl without skirt. Adult women 
wear the same garment over a thick, 
woolen skirt 


And every village will be different because it was 
each Patron Saint who taught them how they should 
dress. 


Garments are made of both wool and cotton. The 
villages of Chamula and Zinacantan, those closer to 
San Cristobal, are the only ones that own sheep. 
Other Indian groups that use woolen garments buy 
them from the Chamulas, Zinacantecans having no 
surplus to sell. Wool was unknown before the con- 
quest and this region was famous for its cotton and 
cochineal. Everything concerning weaving, from 
tending the flocks to washing and carding the fin- 
ished product, is done by the women. Every woman 
knows how to weave. Little girls start to learn around 
seven or eight years and will weave a small shawl or 
head-covering on a miniature loom, which parents 
will proudly show to relatives and neighbors; how- 
ever, the Chamula women are slowly becoming the 
sole wool weavers in the region. 


Cotton is grown by Indians inhabiting warmer 
zones and, though cultivated and gathered by the 
men, belongs to the women who are the only weavers. 
The weaving done on upright looms in the city is a 
man’s job, performed by mestizos. 


The horizontal loom, sometimes called diagonal or 
girdle-back and used only by women, is the one em- 
ployed for both wool and cotton weaving by the high- 
land Indians. One end of the loom is tied to one of the 
posts that support the roof of the hut, or toa tree in the 
yard, or out on the hillside (while the weaver keeps an 
eye on the grazing sheep), and the other end is 
fastened to a broad band passing a bit below the 
woman's waist while she sits on a tiny chair or cross- 
legged on the ground. Women generally use two 
different sized sets of loom sticks which, if not owned 
personally, can be borrowed from relatives for a 
gift of corn, beans, fruit, or honey. 


Cotton. Seeds are carefully removed. This is gen- 
erally done by the very old relatives who can weave 
no longer. Then the cotton is beaten into a smooth 
mass, using for this purpose a two-pronged forked 
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A Chamula woman wearing a black woolen huipil with a 
green stripe. The head covering is striped in black and gray 








stick. The cotton is laid on a petate or reed-mat 
which has been spread on a board on the ground, and 
beaten into a uniform strip. Cotton is added from 
time to time after which it is rolled up and ready to be 
spun. 


The spinning-wheel is unknown. Spindles, made 
by the Chamula Indians and sold to the neighboring 
villages, are about twelve inches long and not thicker 
than a pencil, with a pired clay whorl or malacate 
attached to the shaft. The spindle is twirled in a small 
half gourd placed on the ground at the right of the 
spinner. 


The thread taken from the shaft is wound from the 
spindle onto the winding-frame. This frame is also 
used for twisting together two skeins of fine com- 
mercial cotton in order to obtain a stronger, thicker 
thread for weaving. Many young weavers, or those 
older ones whose eyesight has been impaired, can- 
not put the thread on the warping-frame nor on the 
loom, neither can they take it off on finishing their 
piece of cloth, and more experienced weavers have 
to come to the rescue, all women confessing it to be a 
difficult task requiring much skill and patience. 


Wool. After shearing the animals, the wool is 
washed—sometimes dyed with natural substances. 
When dry it is carded, and spun in the same manner 
described for cotton. The same kind of seven-stick 
loom is used for weaving. Warp and weit threads are 
generally the same in size and quality. Patterns and 
designs are passed on from generation to generation, 
from mother to daughter, and learned by heart. 


All women weave. Even the female evil spirits 
weave. An old woman sits on the hilltops of Cancuc 
and spins unceasingly. She is a tiny creature with 
white hair and brings about much evil. 


Costumes. Children dress as their elders, except- 
ing newly-born infants who are wrapped in long, 
straight pieces of cotton or woolen cloth. 


The essential items of a man’s costume are: trousers, 
shirt, chamarra, belt or sash, and kerchief. Trousers 
are shapeless, opened in front and crossed and tied 































































with a running-string, and longer or shorter accord- 
ing to tribal custom. Chamula men wear narrow 
white cotton trousers reaching a couple of inches 
below the knees. In other villages they are shorter 
and wider. Men of San Pablo wear such short 
trousers that they resemble a loincloth or a diaper. 
All trousers are made of plain white cotton homespun 
with the exception of those used in Tenejapa which 
are very wide and have a beautiful red and blue 
three-inch woolen border woven into the cotton ma- 
terial in intricate geometrical design. The oddest 
trousers are those worn by the Huisteco Indians—the 
long, wide legs drawn up on either side and pulled 
through the broad, red sash, hanging in folds on the 
inner side of the legs; the folds hanging over the sash 
are used as pockets. In many villages it is becoming 
the custom to make the trousers of unbleached muslin 
bought by the meter in San Cristobal or from itinerant 
merchants on market or fiesta days. This is due to 
the rising cost of raw materials; a man makes his own 
suit when the cloth is thus purchased. 


HIRTS are always white. Today they are made of cot- 

ton. Some very old men still wear a thick woolen 
shirt, but one sees very few of this type any more. 
Another kind that indicates a wealthy, conservative 
household is a tan cotton or a white with tan pin- 
stripes. The Chamula Indians, as well as those from 
Zinacantan, are buying their shirts in the city from 
the mestizo shops; these sport a collar and are but- 
toned at the neck and eight inches down the other- 
wise closed front. These are made of unbleached 
muslin and put together on a sewing machine with 
red or white thread. The shirt worn in other villages is 
generally hand-woven and made in one piece with a 
V-neck, bound or gathered on a straight, narrow band 
not closing at the neck. The sleeves consist of 
straight pieces of material sewed to the shapeless 
arm-opening. These pieces are put together from the 
wrist to the elbow. In some groups the shirt is open 
at the sides and in others it is sewed together from the 
waist down. It is never tucked into the trousers but 
gathered around the waist with a sash or belt. Shirts 
in Cancuc are knee length, completely covering the 
short, tight trouser, and put together with a button- 
hole stitch in red and orange yarn. The sleeves are 
finished with several rows of finely executed stitching 
in red yarn, and the front of the shirt is occasionally 
ornamented with circles, straight lines, and rudi- 
mentary horses and deer in the same color. In other 
villages the material used for the sleeves is red or blue 
attached to the body of the shirt with an over-whipping 
in yellow yarn. Little boys under eight years wear 
the shirt and no trousers. 


The Indian blanket, called in this region a chamar- 
ra, is always made of wool with rare exceptions. It isa 
straight, rectangular piece of woolen cloth with or 
without fringe. It is generally two and a half feet 
wide and varying in length with a lengthwise slit cut 
in the center in order to put the head through, which 
is bound with cotton material or buttonhole stitched. 
When not worn, it is folded and flung gracefully over 
the left shoulder. Sometimes it is wrapped around the 
shoulders like a shawl. The Chamula Indians are the 
only ones who belt it in around the waist with a thong 
or a regular belt. The commonest chamarra worn by 
this group is woven in white wool with pin-stripes 
about an inch apart in soft colors such as tan, brown, 
yellow, gray, or pink, always fringed and about five 
feet long. The Zinacantecans use a shorter, white and 
pink-striped chamarro fastened below the waist and 
resembling a shirt. Other villages use different 
chamarras, always striped in white and black, the 


width of the stripes determining the group to which 
they belong. Some chamarras are woven with a 
coarser thread than others and are generally a looser 
weave. One white thread and two black proclaim the 
wearer as a man from San Pedro; two white and two 
black, as one from Cancuc; two white and three black, 
as one from Tenejapa; etc. The Chamulas also use a 
rich, black chamarra, narrower than the white (26 or 
27 inches wide) and also longer (a little over 7 feet 
long) which is worn on festive occasions and by those 
who perform official duties. These are much more 
expensive, as they are longer and carded after having 
been woven. In some villages the head-opening is cut 
further front in order that the garment hangs from 12 
to 20 inches lower in the back. 


Sashes are made of cotton with a solid design in 
colored wool on both ends and are about twelve 
inches wide and a couple of yards long. These are 
being slowly substituted by the narrow leather belts. 
Sashes knotted in front encircle the waist twice and 
the ends hang just below the shirt. In Cancuc a 
plain red sash is often used as a pocket, money being 
tied in several knots. Men never wear woolen 
sashes. 


Another item never lacking in a male costume is 
the kerchief. Some consist of a plain, white square 
of cotton cloth tied around the head turban fashion or 
knotted at the back of the neck and worn under the 
broad-brimmed palm-leaf hat. Occasionally, small, 
pink tassels are attached to the corners. Others use a 
32-inch square checked kerchief ornamented with 
3-inch fuschia yarn tassels made of commercial 
cotton. In San Pedro and other neighboring villages 
the hand-woven 40-inch square plus 3 inches of 
fringe is used diagonally folded over the shoulders or 
rolled in different styles; it is also worn turban fashion 
by the older men and knotted at the back of the neck 
by the youths. In many Indian groups the hand- 
woven kerchief is giving place to the cheaper, smaller 
bandanna handkerchief called a paliacate and sold 
all over Mexico. The dominant color is always red. 


Aves man weaves his own palm-leaf hat. Some are 

ornamented with narrow silk ribbons hanging 
over the broad brim. For everyday use the well-known 
Mexican sombrero is preferred in certain districts. 


Many Indians wear huaraches (Mexican sandals), 
others wear caites, a sandal provided with an up- 
right piece of black leather at the back of the heel as 
seen in the preconquest paintings. Most go barefoot. 
A woman never wears footgear of any kind. 


A leather or net bag completes the costume. The 
first is purchased in San Cristobal, while the latter 
is made by the wearer of twisted maguey fiber. San 
Pablo Indians are noted for their fur bags—hunting 
the wild animals, drying the pelts, and putting them 
together. Occasionally one may see a bag with a tail 
so long that it hangs down to the wearer's knees. 
Bags are slung over the shoulder on a narrow leather 
strap. Little fellows will sport an old, discarded bag, 


or save their pennies to buy one from an older 
brother. 


A woman's costume consists of a wide skirt, a 
sleeveless blouse, a belt and a shoulder- or head- 
covering. No underwear is worn and no special 
nightclothes. 


Skirts vary in length in the different tribes and are 
all made of dark blue or indigo cotton homespun with 
the exception of the Chamula woman's heavy woolen 
costume. Formerly the women in Zinacantan also 
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Men of Cancuc wearing the long 
shirt or tunic, showing the man- 
ner in which the straight sleeves 
are attached to the arm opening 


wore wool, but recently cotton has taken its place 
and only very old women will be seen proudly going 
to a wedding or a fiesta in the treasured antique. In 
Cancuc, cotton-producing country, women spin their 
own thread, weave, and dye the finished product. 
In other localities, the cotton skeins are purchased in 
San Cristobal. When the cloth is woven it is dyed at 
home or carried into the city for this purpose. Some 
very poor Indian women buy the blue factory-made 
cloth by the meter. Skirts are wide and straight 
pieces of material sewed together lengthwise which 
obtains a seam around the skirt, as the width of the 
cloth makes the length of the garment, there being 
only one side seam where the ends of the cloth are 
sewed together. The skirt is put around the waist 
and folded or pleated in front and held in place by 
means of a tightly knotted belt. Zinacantecan skirts 
reach the ankles while the women of Cancuc and 
San Pablo wear them knee-length. Woolen skirts 
are generally striped—fine, green threads an inch 
apart woven through the black, or a darker gray or 
brown woven through the natural-colored wool. 
Little girls do not wear skirts in Chamula, their heavy, 
sleeveless blouses almost reaching the ground. 


Huipil is the Mexican name for the ancient rec- 
tangular, sleeveless blouse with a square neckline. 
It is always hand-woven and wide enough to hang 
over the shoulders to the elbows. In some places the 
sides are only closed with an overhand stitch from 
the waist down and infants suckle at their mothers’ 
breasts through the big arm-opening, while in others 
the huipil is closed, only leaving room enough for 
the arm to come through; in such cases the baby is 
put inside the blouse when hungry. The huipil is a 
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three-quarter-length blouse, or even longer, generally 
worn inside the skirt, hanging outside only on special 
occasions. Huipiles for everyday use are very plain 
with only a touch of color around the neck, and 
around the smaller arm-openings—buttonhole stitched 
in bright-colored yarn. 


Huipiles worn at fiestas are elaborately decorated 
across the shoulders and ten or twelve inches down 
both back and front. This solid pattern is woven into 
the straight cotton cloth with red as the dominant 
color. The bottom is often ornamented with the same 
design although only a couple of inches deep. Years 
ago these blouses were woven of the finest white 
wool with the same gorgeous design; however, 
today they are scarcely to be seen and only by rare 
chance can one be bought at a very high price. 
The woolen huipil worn by the Chamula women is in 
natural colors with a pin-stripe of green. On the front 
and back there is a dquble tassel of soft red yarn 
placed horizontally. 





Women’s belts are always woolen. Some are 
an inch wide and from four to five yards long, while 
others are four inches wide and two yards long. 
A Zinacantecan woman wears a belt three inches 
wide and a yard and a half long with braided fringe 
caught into a thick cord 36 inches in length on either 
end. The warp consists of twelve red threads, two 
green, one red, two green, one red, two green, twelve 
red, etc., until five red stripes are obtained, con- 
trasting with the four narrower green ones dotted with 
a speck of red; the weft is white and can only be seen 
at the edge in a narrow white line running the 
length of the belt. Other belts are made of a thick, 

(Continued on page 6-a) 












































CHILD ART 


CHUCHO REYES 
... The Mexican Cizek 


ELMA PRATT 


Director, International School of Art 
Rockefeller Institute, New York City 


F ALL Mexican artists, few would 
receive a warmer welcome into the 
hearts of American teachers and 
children than picturesque Chucho 
Reyes, if they but knew him better. 
You knock loudly, with the dragon- 

headed iron knocker, on his big, dull red door. A 
dog barks. You know that shortly over the iron 
balcony will appear a genial face topped with a little 
beret. For me the interlude before the big door opens 
is always a bit breathless, knowing as I do that a world 
of magic waits beyond. I could almost say, ‘‘slum- 
bers," because one has a feeling of dormant po- 
tentiality on every side. 





The entrance to the patio with its confusion of 
unorganized valuable folk paintings, old wooden 
statues, decorated chests introduces the greater 
confusicn of the patio itself. Vine-covered balconies, 
plants, shrubs intermingling with huge, clear bottles 
of varying shades of water green, bowls of multi- 
colored shells, doves fluttering from their white cots 
amid the vines on the high, free wall of the many leaf 
forms—delicate, fine forms against large shiny ones, 
long slender ones! The best time to get to visit them 
is just after a rain when each leaf glistens and the 
merging sun is reflected in the lingering raindrops. 


One needs to carry with one into the house this 
remembrance of restful growing things—Nature’s 
growth even in its over-profusion is needed to under- 
stand Chucho and what you will find in the ceilinged 
rooms of his old home. 


You are there to talk to him about the work he did 
with children in his home town of Gaudalajara, but 
first you must somehow see your way to an explanation 
of the vast amount of colorful and intriguing material 
through which you can scarcely push your way. 
Huge, richly decorated Russian icons in a dark 
corner can scarcely vie with a huge pile of cerise 
paper roses some fifteen inches in diameter from 
which emerges a stiff figure of Jesus on a wooden 
donkey. 


On an exquisitely fine inlaid table is an enormous, 
glistening ball called ‘‘a witch's ball’’ in some parts 
of the world. To be sure, these of Chucho’s are far 
too large to gaze out gayly into the world from the top 
of a stick in a Hungarian rose garden. On the same 





Chucho Reyes with a doodle 


table is a profusion of crudely painted wooden crosses 
delightfully simple, and some small kneeling figures 
of saints in clay. A box holds a collection of rare 
silver votive offerings: a horse which was doubtless 
made for someone whose valued animal was ill; an 
arm; a scorpion; a figure of a child. All had once 
served their purpose in petitioning aid and succor. 


Mingling with rare figures of ivory.are many 
familiar, cheap, native toy animals, birds, etc., 
which are passed by as inconsequential by many 
travelers in Mexico. 


But the story of Chucho’s classes for children is not 
separate from the objects with which he has sur- 
rounded himself. They are rather one and the same. 
While engaging in collecting and selling beautiful 
and rare objects in Guadalajara, he invited a number 
of young boys to his home in the evenings over a 
period of ten years, to express themselves in every 
conceivable material. Was he himself an artist 
working in any medium at the time? No, he just felt 
the power of the beauty expressed in the art which 
passed through his hands and was able to encourage 
youth to dip deeply into the same source and carry 
that inspiration over into its own creation. 


Certainly the beautiful St. George done by a lad 
of fifteen with oils and gold leaf on wood has the 
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strength, sincerity, and splendor of the old Russian 
masters. A tall, slight wooden figure of Jesus, while 
most delicately wrought, recalls the power of Mes- 
strovitch. Flat silver horses definitely draw their 
inspiration from the old votive offerings. 


A huge bouquet of brilliant magenta metal flowers 
indicates the range of objects over which the boys 
rambled with equal joy. They felt, rather than de- 
fined, that they were identifying themselves with 
the craftsmen of all ages and lands and were thrilled 
to be participants in the unbroken stream of creative- 
ness. 


Ten years and then the break with the classes. 
Chucho moved to Mexico. What of the boys? I have 
often heard Franc Cizek, that other great believer in 
the art of children, say, ‘I give them the opportunity 
to enjoy a period of self expression. Whether they 
continue to paint or work in other media does not 
matter greatly. The experience is valuable in itself.”’ 
Chucho feels the same. 


One of his students, however, has continued to do 
outstanding and unique work. That is Servin of 
Guadalajara. His small water colors of Mexican 
types are brilliant, decorative, and valuable inter- 
pretations of all classes. He has painted a few large 
canvases. The most notable hang in the home of 
Witter Bynerin Chapala. There they are, challenged 
by rare Japanese hangings and scrolls and other ob- 
jects of fine art, and still do not suffer by contrast. 
He claims no other tutelage than the inspiring en- 
vironment created by Chucho. 


UT Chucho could not always remain an onlooker. 

About six years ago he took his brushes in hand— 
big brushes. His medium was sheer tissue paper and 
thick tempera. What came forth from those sheets? 
Gorgeous spirited horses of brilliant colors, their 
flying cerise, blue, or green tails touched with gold. 
Or boastful cocks gayer than the sunrise they might 
proclaim. Angels offered a wonderful opportunity for 
decorative effects. As the years have passed a deeper 
and more serious note enters. One cannot put his 
““doodles’’ outside of the class of serious art. That they 
are a joyous expression accomplished in but a few 
moments does not deny their deep roots, explained by 
the foregoing description of his lifelong interests and 
association. 


A few days ago I urged him to tell me into what 
field he would go from his “‘doodling.’’ He dis- 
appeared without saying a word and returned with 
several canvases. Kaleidoscoped in thickly applied 
rich oils were innumerable of the emotional reactions 
and experiences of the foregoing years. You could 
sense the strange mixture of Aztec gods, Christian 
symbols, and gay markets rather than trace clearly 
their outlines. I shall not withdraw an atom of appre- 
ciation from the prancing steeds and proud cocks 
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but I know that these new creations will mark a new 
epoch in his artistic progress. 


I could wish that through the foregoing years we 
could all have been more aware of that small yet 
reaching, deeply potential sphere of activity in which 
Chucho Reyes has been living and working. Our 
appreciation, our accomplishments would have been 
greatly augmented by such an acquaintanceship. He 
has held a torch aloft for our young people, yes, and 
for us all, even as Franc Cizek, his brother spirit. 





Central Feature News 


Old Tarascan pottery which shows the 
perennial interest in the animal subject 





A sculptured horse and rider of wood, by a boy of 
thirteen in Chucho Reyes’ children’s class at Guadalajara 














The children of Mexico 


straw toys as our children are over the miniature vehicles and 
little mechanica] toys made by our manufacturers 





From the Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 
World’s Children Picture Series 


are as enthusiastic over their native 


A horse and rider made of native Mexican rush 











A DEER 


WOVEN OF PAPER,GRASS OR RIBBON 
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Braided or woven rush or palm toys are a typical Mexican craft. Similar experiments 
with our native iris leaves or cat-tail would make an interesting art class project 



























WE MAKE SOMBREROS 


FRIEDA MARTI 


Lowell School, Riverside, California 


LMOST all children are enthusiastic 
about costumes, and when they 
can participate in the making of 
them their enthusiasm knows no 
bounds. Among the many art and 
craft experiences afforded by our 
study of Mexico in the third grade 
the making of sombreros, serapes, Spanish shawls, 
and bowls has the greatest appeal. 


Pieces of old sheets are used for the serapes, and 
squares torn from old sheets or old dish towels 
provide the material for the shawls. New material 
does not dye so evenly, nor hang in such graceful 
folds as old material. The serapes are torn from 
twenty to twenty-four inches in width, and from chin- 
to-toe in length. The shawls are torn to fit the owner. 
Neither serapes nor shawls are hemmed. 





When colors have been chosen, we go outdoors by 
groups to do the dyeing. Each child presses his cloth 
into the dye, turns it over several times, and squeezes 
it out. We do not rinse them. Paper towels are used 
to take up excess moisture. Then, with a helper from 
another color group holding opposite corners, the 
cloth is gently waved until dry. More dye may be 
added to change the value, so that no two shawls or 
serapes are ever exactly alike. While waiting to 
dye, or for the article to be pressed, the boys develop 
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their designs, determine the width and color relations 
of the stripes, and make a sample on a strip of un- 
printed news for a guide. The girls practice drawing 
their designs on the blackboard, then draw them 
freehand on their shawls with chalk. Coloring is 
done with wax crayons over a thick pad of news- 
paper. The boys measure carefully and draw the 
stripes with colored pencils. Their coloring, too, is 
with wax crayons. We do not set the color with a 
warm iron because it dulls the colors. When the 
designs are completed, both ends of the serapes and 
all four sides of the shawls are finished with a simple 
knotted fringe of carpet warp. 

During the dyeing, and in the pasting project 
following, old clothes and aprons are MUSTS. 

For the sombreros and bowls we prepare three car- 
tons of wedge-shaped paper, a pan of clean water, 
and a bowl of cooked flour paste. The paper is cut by 
the teacher on the papercutter. In one box the wedges 
are of unprinted news or the children’s discarded 
practice papers. In the second, they are of news- 
paper, and in the third, they are of comics, or colored 
newspapers. The wedges are cut long enough to 
extend an inch or more beyond the edge of the som- 
brero’s brim, and the point will extend upward about 
an inch on the crown. The paste should be of the 
consistency of thick cream, and it works much better 











when used as hot as can comfortably be handled. We 
use a double boiler to keep it hot. The girls bring 
their own bowls for molds, and we have four plain, 
woven palm sombreros for the boys to make theirs 
over. All stitching and decoration has been removed. 

We train four boys and four girls in making the 
first sombrero and bowl, after which each of them is a 
‘“‘bowl-maker’’ or a ‘‘sombrero-maker’’ and directs 
the work for the next group. Not more than four can 
successfully work on a sombrero at a time, and on the 
bowls the number is limited by the size of the bowl, 
some being so small as to be entirely individual work. 

For the first layer, the top of the brim of the som- 
brero is carefully covered with wedges of plain news- 
paper dipped in clean water until thoroughly wet, but 
not soft. The wide end of the edge should extend an 
inch or more above the rim. Care is taken to make the 
lapof one wedge over the other as even as possible, and 
about a quarter inch in width. In covering the crown 
the end of the wedge is at the base. If the end is split 
for about an inch, and spread, the hat will set more 
comfortably on the head when finished. Where 
straight edges must cover curved surfaces on the 
crown, the edges should be torn slightly and then 
smoothed down. This is easily done when the paper 
is wet with either water or paste. This first layer, 
being wet only with water, enables the mask to be 
readily lifted from the mold when dry. 

After the first layer is completed the water is set 
aside and a bowl of paste takes its place. Moisten 
the tips of the fingers of one hand with paste and 
“strip’’ the wedge between paste-covered fingers and 
thumb until it has a soft, rubbery feel. Then press it 
smoothly over a lapped edge. Continue until the 
entire surface is covered. The laps may now be as 
much as half a wedge—no particular width need be 
kept—and an occasional strip may be turned cross- 
wise for added strength. The wedges at the base of 
the crown, however, should continue to be split and 
spread. Alternating the layers with comics or colored 








newspaper helps to determine when a layer is com- 
pleted. Seven or eight layers are necessary for the 
sombreros, and we sometimes use nine for the bowls. 
The last layer is always of unprinted news or scratch. 


HE bowls are made in the same way. The wedges 

are cut to extend an inch or more beyond the edge, 
and the point should reach the center. However, 
care must be taken that they do not pile up in the 
center. A circle may be cut to fit the bottom of the 
bowl for the final layer and so cover irregularities. 

Too much paste means slow drying; not enough 
makes a hat or bowl with blisters and a poor surface. 
Rub the hands over the final layer, molding the mask 
to the mold. 

While waiting for them to dry, the children look 
through magazines and books for illustrations of 
Mexican design. Some designs are enjoyed for their 
beauty, some are analyzed for motifs. It is finally 
decided that only a design of one’s own creation is 
truly satisfying, and each child works out his own. 
When the masks are dry, the teacher trims them 
evenly, using heavy scissors to cut the stiffened mask. 
The children roughen up the lapped edges on the 
under side and smooth them down again with hot 
paste. Then a narrow white cloth binding is drenched 
with the paste and smoothed over the rim. When dry 
again they are given a coat of powder paint and are 
ready for the designs. The boys usually paint their 
sombreros white, but the bowls are of various colors. 
The designs are made to fit each bowl or sombrero, 
and are drawn, or traced on, with chalk or pencil, 
and painted with poster paints. No two are ever 
exactly alike in design or color. The bowls are 
finished with a good quality lacquer. The boys some- 
times sew ball fringe around the rim of their som- 
breros. Long shoe laces, or a cord of finger-knitting 
with a round leather chin guard, is the final touch. 
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SILHOUETTES OF 
MEXICO 


MRS. JOSIE C. HILL 


San Antonio, Texas 


N OUR study of Mexico we created a 
miniature Mexico which had for its back- 
ground a water color painting of Mt. 
Popocatepetl in the distance. Donkeys, 
carts, cacti, pottery, and figures were 
made of clay. 

Some of the details of our landscape and poses of 
our figures suggested good picture subjects which 
we cut in silhouettes. 

The numerous cacti of varied species provided 
an excellent subject for silhouettes and it was also 
interesting to note some of the uses of this plant. For 
example, henequen, at home in Yucatan, is grown 
in few other places in the world. The outer covering 
of the thick leaves of this plant is scraped off and the 
fibers are used for making twine. Large quantities 
of henequen are shipped to the United States. 

An “hombre,” taking a typical siesta near his hand- 
made pottery, suggested another silhouette subject, 
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Finger paintings of cacti, flowers, and trees typical of Mexican landscape were used in connection with a Mexican Fiesta 
at Monroe School, Phoenix, Arizona, under direction of Art Teacher, Nell Shephard, and Art Supervisor, Lucille Durfee 









as large quantities of beautiful Mexican pottery are 
shipped to the United States regularly. 

The donkey is a well known beast of burden in 
Mexico. Besides being used for carrying pottery, 
baskets, flowers, and other products, he is still used 
as the family conveyance in most sections of Mexico. 

The cock fight is one of the popular amusements. 
Someone seized upon this as a good subject for a sil- 
houette. The Mexicans are enthusiastic about the 
cock fights and spend much time raising and training 
birds for this particular sport. 
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S NEVER before, the schools of 
America need to lead the youth of 
tomorrow in building a concept of 
tolerance and understanding for the 
various peoples of the world and in 
creating an appreciation of the 
things for which they stand. Through experience, 
broader international outlook may be achieved 
through the unit method of teaching. Teachers agree 
that the correlation of the arts and crafts with other 
subject matter is a most effective means of fostering 
an attitude of interest and friendliness toward the 
peoples of other countries. 

One of the first requirements of successful unit 
teaching is ample reference material for the pupil 
and a wide range of related knowledge for the 
teacher. Before the unit is begun, the art teacher 
should place all pertinent material on file where it is 
accessible to pupils at all times. This will eliminate 
a waste of time in answering questions the pupil will 
then be able to answer for himself. A notebook of 
factual information should be made in the classroom 
under the supervision of the classroom teacher. In 
this manner, integration of subject matter and art is 
kept unified, besides being a source of valuable 
reference material at all times. 

The introduction to our unit was made through the 
reading of the story: “Our Friends of Mexico.’’ The 
first art activity was the construction of a dough map. 
The dough made of salt, flour, paste, and water was 
separated into several portions and colored with 
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AMIGO MEXICO 


OLIVIA FLO SCHILDKNECHT 
Art Instructor, East St. Louis, Illinois 


different colors of tempera paint—each color was 
used to represent a different physical feature. The 
outline then was drawn on a large piece of corrugated 
cardboard and the map molded over it. Tempera 
paint was used in the printing and the painting of the 
surrounding waters. 

After a review of the history of Mexico (we used the 
pupil’s notebooks for this purpose), an outline was 
placed on the blackboard from which the pupil 
selected his subject for illustration. Besides setting 
up an ideal situation for group participation, this 
method of procedure afforded an opportunity for 
the pupil to exercise his imagination and ingenuity 
in planning his picture which later became a part of 
a frieze. Since colored chalk is easy to use, it was 
chosen as the medium for making the pictures. When 
the frieze was finished, it was sprayed with fixatif as a 
preservative. One group of students was responsible 
for the lettering used in the titles of each illustration, 
and as each picture was finished, the pupils measured 
and pasted the letters in place. 

The occupations and products were studied and 
listed next. This gave the child an opportunity to 
display his individual ability and produce some very 
satisfying results—including drawings of oil wells, 
mines, Indian pottery, henequen plant, the Zapote 
tree, fruits, peppers, floating gardens, water jugs, etc. 
Most of the work was produced on heavy drawing 
paper 12 inches by 18 inches. The pupil was allowed 
to use any medium he preferred. 

Animal and bird life offered interesting subjects 
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for originality in background and color combinations 
because of the three distinct climates found in 
Mexico. These drawings were used in the decoration 
of paper plates, plaques, pottery, Indian drums, and 
rugs. If the child at this point begins to ask such 
questions as, ‘‘How do you draw a horse?”’ or, “I've 
forgotten how to draw that flower.’’—I would explain 
a few of the simple techniques of animal and plant 
drawing, just enough to tide him over the rough spots 
and yet not prevent the former vigorous freedom and 
originative quality of his work. A practical knowledge 
of media and colors is of value to the pupil in working 
out his difficulties, too. A color wheel hangs in full 
view of our art class at all times and is used often 
and intelligently. I find it provides an experimental 
means of obtaining color combinations which the 
child always finds intriguing. 

Before beginning the work on all-over designs, a 
few of the principles such as repetition, balance, and 
alternation were explained. With this knowledge the 
pupil will have little difficulty in making his design 
adhere to good design practice. 

Illustrative charts were used to describe the indus- 
trial life of the Mexican people. An illustration of the 
industry described was drawn at the top of a large 
piece of drawing paper and related facts were printed 
below. Some of the industries illustrated were: 
farming, cattle raising, mining, weaving, ranching, 
glass making, etc. When the chart was completed, 
it was hung on a stand previously used to display 
maps. The pupils were very proud of their work and 
never failed to show it and read it to little visitors who 
came to the art room. 

Plant life offered a variation of colors and kinds. 
Compositions on different plants and flowers were 
brought to class for illustration. Some were combined 
in book form with attractively designed covers—others 
were mounted on colored construction paper and 
displayed on the bulletin board. 


HE crafts and folk arts of Mexico were delightful 

fields for the children to explore. Pottery was made 
from clay and decorated with bird, plant, cactus, and 
other typical designs. Crude mats were made of the 
pressed leaves of the cat-tail plant and decorated 
with borders or large center designs. The leaves 
were stapled to hold them in place—masks were 
modeled in clay and painted with a reddish-brown 
enamel which gave them a realistic touch. Serapes 
and rebozos were made of cloth brought from home 
and decorated with colored crayons (children of this 
age are too small to use textile paint)—many children 
used sugar sacks that had been laundered by the 
mothers. Threads were pulled along the edge to form 
a fringe and later tied to prevent ravelling. The girls 
selected a floral design and the boys usually preferred 
a conventional or geometric pattern. Guitars were 
cut from large pieces of corrugated cardboard and 
painted with various colors of enamel. Heavy cord 
was used for strings and a small piece of wood was 
used for the bridge. 
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Mexican market stalls were made from odd pieces 
of lumber found in the school basement. The boys 
built the frames while the girls painted the words: 
“Mexican Market"’ in bright colors across the top. 
Two life-size figures were painted on a large piece of 
beaverboard and placed behind the counter to 
represent Mexican vendors. Clay pigs, birds, pin 
tray made of clay, and other gaily decorated wares 
were made by the class and offered for sale at a 
program given at the completion of the project. The 
pupils’ receipts enabled them to purchase an inter- 
esting and attractively pictured book, “Young Folk 
of the Americas’”’ by Eva and Thomas Laufer, which 
was presented to the school library as a gift. 


ALM trees were made of paper and the trunk was a 
tubular piece of cardboard around which a lino- 
leum rug had been rolled. This was nailed to a square 
piece of board for support. The tube was covered 
with brown fringed crepe paper to resemble bark. 
Heavy wire was used for the veins of the palm leaves 
over which was pasted green crepe paper to form the 
rest of the leaf. 

A miniature hacienda was worked out on a heavy 
piece of cardboard and placed on the table for dis- 
play. The houses were made of various sizes of boxes 
covered with dough (the same as that used for the 
map), tinted in pastel shades of pink, yellow, blue, 
and red. Straw was mixed with the dough to form 
the roof of the peons’ huts, while the large box which 
represented the home of the hacienda owner was 
covered with a red tile roof. Individual tiles were 
made and laid side by side to form the roof. After 
they had dried they were painted red. A fountain 
was modeled in clay and placed in the center of the 
patio; roses, geraniums, poppies, and pansies were 
drawn on oak tag paper, colored, cut out, and stuck 
in the ground around the fountain. Clay, colored with 
green tempera, was molded around twigs to represent 
cacti. Animals and people were made from clay and 
decorated accordingly. Grass was made by coloring 
sand with dry tempera paint. The pupils never tired 
of working on this Mexican ranch which changed 
constantly under their creative eyes. 

As an effective climax, the pupils presented an 
original play called ‘Fiesta Time,”’ for their friends 
and parents. (This play was written in the language 
class.) The art work Was used as the setting for the 
play and the unit as a whole received many favorable 
comments. To the pupil and teacher the results were 
very gratifying. Through the activities experienced 
the child has developed a knowledge of the Mexican 
people he will never forget—he accepted Mexico as 
the important neighbor that it is, as he had learned 
something of the ties that bind our countries together. 
He had grown in self-reliance and he had developed 
a greater respect for his classmates through group 
participation and ability displayed. He had un- 
knowingly developed certain skills, and in all he had 
adopted a more democratic way of life. 
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TEACHERS 
Save Tune | 


KEEP YOUR STUDENTS HAPPY! 


























ANTHONY'S NEW 


lle! Felele 


Saves work! 


This amazing new palette is per- 


fect for art classes, art students— 
because it's always in workable 
condition, eliminates messy 
“clean-ups”! Just peel off the top 
sheet and Presto!...there’s a fresh, 
paint-free surface ready for ac- 
tion! Each of “PEEL-OFF’’’s 50 
sheets are specially processed, im- 
pervious to all mediums. It’s the 
most convenient painting aid ever 
invented! 





Approx. 9" x 12" — $1.00 
3-gift wrapped — $3.00 


Approx. 12" x 16” — $1.50 
3-gift wrapped — $4.50 











At your dealer or send postpaid to 


JOHN J. ANTHONY 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Mexico is all things 4 Sf 
to all people ™ 





~Patege 
Wise with an ancient wisdom, dark-eyed and 
mysterious .. . young, round-eyed and eager .. . startling, 
soothing, always beguiling ...a delight to the eye and full 
of surprises ... Mexico is history, a tale of adventure, a 
love story ... Mexico is buried cities, ultraemodern hotels, 
pufhng volcanoes . . . lazy, opalescent lakes, flower- per- 
fumed swimming pools... *Mexico waits for you. .. just 
over the border.** 


*And no passports required! 
**For all the facts write for new booklet. 


MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
MEXICAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION, MEXICO, D. F- 











practical clips without soldering 


XS Sterling Silver usually 


comes to you annealed (soft) 
but for money, napkin and tie 
clips, where a permanent springy 
quality is essential, a special 
hardened stock is available. 
You may order it in any gauge, 
in flat wire up to 34%’ or sheared 
strip in any width. 







Craft Service Department 


HANDY & HARMAN 


82 Fuiton Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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TEXTILES AND COSTUMES OF 
HIGHLAND CHIAPAS 


(Continued from page 172) 


loosely-twisted yarn and present red 
and black squares or diamonds on a 
gray background. Wrapped tightly 
around the waist, the belt is used as a 
pocket. 


Shoulder coverings are made of both 
wool and cotton, depending on the cus- 
tom of the Indian group in question. 
Some are woven of beautiful soft, white 
wool with pink or purple stripes two 
inches apart and carded after taken 
from the loom and washed. Others are 
brown or gray, not carded. Some are 
plain, some striped, some checkered in 
white and brown, or white and black— 
squares containing vertical stripes con- 
trasting with squares containing hori- 
zontal stripes. Most cotton wraps are 
pure white with beautiful red geometri- 
cal designs forming a solid border and 
also placed at intervals over the entire 
garment. The shoulder-covering is also 
folded and placed on the head as pro- 
tection against the hot sun. 


Different sized cloths are also woven 
of both wool and cotton. Long ones for 
carrying a baby on the mother’s back, 
tied around the shoulders; ceremonial 
napkins, generally striped, are made of 
cotton and just above the border are 
decorated with red designs. Plainer 
cotton cloths are used to wrap tortillas 
in. Woolen blankets made like the 
chamarros but lacking the center slit 
are used as bedding. Cancuc weaves 
striped white and tan cotton cloths with 
which the face of the dead is covered. 


For certain fiestas, especially Carni- 
val, men don women’s costumes, the 
reverse never occurring—a woman will 
never put on garments belonging to a 
man, no matter how close their rela- 
tionship may be. 


Women weave a beautiful huipil to be 
buried in; wives provide their husbands 
with a handsome shirt; for these Indians 
start out richly clad on the long journey 
that must be undertaken after death, 
and are careful to have everything 
ready so that those left behind will not 
be distressed. 








SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Free illustrated wholesale catalogue of 
shell, metal and plastic parts used in creat- 
ing costume jewelry, flowers and novelties. 





Detailed Instructions and Designs 


Dependable Quality, Prompt Service 





FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 

















Teach Lettering 


Newly Revised Edition 


Make these lessons by 


Pedro deLemos a 


valuable series for class use 





ABC 


mon 


Get these twenty-one plates 





$1.00 brings 


this fine 
21-plate set 


You can take these 
plates in their regu 
lar order and plan a 
series of lettering les 
sons. This collection 
starts with the Ro- 
manlettersandworks 
gradually toward the 
more modern letter- 
ing alphabets. 


Illustrated instruc- 
tions show how to 
use lettering pens, 
how using a broad 
line pencil teaches 
good lettering 
strokes and how to 
plan layouts for 
cards and posters. 


And as for novelties 
which rightfully be- 
long in any series of 
lettering lessons, you 
find abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
as well as 13 extra 
monograms, shown 
on the cover—some- 
thing new which puts 
fun in the lessons. 


‘ with their twelve alphabets. 


Make your lessons interest- 


ing as well as instructive. 


No.120 Price $1.00 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS 


The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers 
181 Printers Bldg. 


Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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NOVEL BRAIDED BELTS 


This kit contains 
6 yards of multi-colored 
braided banding, felt 
flowers, silk cord, wood 
beads and instruction sheet to make 6 or more 


belt 
K103, Price complete, $1.59 plus postage 
Free Illustrated Catalog 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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MODELING CLAY 
IN POWDER FORM 


Lends itself well to related drt work. 
Characters in well known stories, people of 
foreign countries studied in geography, and 

tional heroes are popular subjects. Use 
these figurines in simple dioramas. SERAMO 
bakes in an ordinary oven, small objects re- 
wuiring only fifteen minutes heat exposure. 

Write for baking and waterproofing directions. 


FAVOR, RUHL&CO.,INC. Dept. SA 1-48 
425 SO. WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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POTTERY SUPPLIES 


KILNS — GLAZES — COLORS 
MOLDS—CLAYS—EQUIPMENT 


Ready prepared, low fired bodies in 
. dry or plastic form for the beginner 
PASCO | orthe professional. Exc | uni- 


form quality. Write for catalogue for 
a complete list of potters’ supplies and prices. 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturing Ceramists 
2554 Greenmount Ave. Baltimore 18, Md. 












REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


can help your students win Scholastic awards for Lino- 
leum Block Prints. Rita Valentino, 12A Memorial 
High student, West'New York, N. J., created the strik- 
ing print above for 2nd prize. Specify the Speedball 
Linoleum Cutters, Speedball Block Printing Inks (oil or 
water soluble), Speedball Brayer when ordering sup- 
plies for Block Printing. Write for FREE lesson charts. 


4 “SPEEDBALL’ ¥ 
i LINOLEUM CUTTERS *- 


FORMAT w 


nie i 
e> al SPEEDGALL UNOLEUM CUTTERS 
\ WITM 8-7 LOADING MANOS 

















— Leathercraft @ 


HEADQUARTERS 
LEATHER FOR TOOLING 


GLOVE LEATHER 
LACING 


TOOLS ACCESSORIES 
Write today for FREE Catalog 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


170 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 











“Everything for 


Plastercraft” 





Molds, Liquid Rubber, Project Kits for Classroom, Home, 
or p—Complete Instructions Free. 
3lue Rapids Supply Co., Blue Rapids, Kansas 
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TEACHERS: 
an \e 
THE FACTS 


ALABASTINE 
SCHOOL ART 
COLORS 









Teachers and students 
alike demand colors 
that hold their brilliance 
. .@re easy to work 


ARE BETTER 
me)a 










MNS OLO Ener colon demonnere 
USE aan Cee Gh 
y PLY TODAY. 


Write for free color card and prices. 


ALABASTINE \Wai my. 
PAINT PRODUCTS EZ 
GRAND RAPIDS 9, MICHIGAN 


Address all inquiries 
directtous. .... 

















A.W.FABER’S 


CASTECE 
LOCKTITE 


for drawing 
sketching 
retouching 


























































+ 
the professional 
man’s refill drawing 
pencil which embraces 


these exclusive features 





Possibly you have never known 
about refill drawing pencils—and 
their amazing convenience and 
economy. 


There is no better time than during 
an artist's formative years to start 
using A. W. Faber's CASTELL 
Locktite, the rapid-action refill pen- 
cil that holds a long 5” piece of 
graded drawing lead. It's a beav- 
tiful pencil to own. 


With CASTELL Locktite there's no 
need to touch the lead and risk 
smudging the drawing. Just hold 
the point to the paper, press the 
button and the lead may be adjusted 
upward or downward. Holds lead 
in bulldog grip and prevents 
slipping. 

Teachers will be doing their serious 
students a favor by encouraging 
group buying of CASTELL Locktite 
et Art Supply, Drawing Material, 
Blue Printing, Stationery or 
Photographic Supply Shops. 

Holds all standard makes of refill 
graded drawing and retouching 
leads. We recommend WINNER 
Techno-TONE No. 1930. 


A W.FABER ca CASTEL LIES v.S.A.9400 2H 
















GRUMBACHER 


OIL 
COLORS 


WATER 
COLORS 


PASTELS 
BRUSHES 





‘M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK |. NEW YORK 


MM. GRUMBACHER OF CANADA LTD. 17) KING STRETT W TORONTO. ONTARIO 
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ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 


@ Convenient Controls 
@ Built in Pyrometer 
@ Shelves Removable 


@ Long Firing Service 





Drakenfeld 
also offers high quality 


POTTERS’ KICK WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
PREPARED GLAZES 
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SM" 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. — 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7,N. Y. 


Mishiit 


CANVO BOARD 


The New All-Purpose 


BOARD for PAINTING 


THAT IS MAKING SUCH A HIT 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


e Suitable for many mediums 

e Permanently white canvas texture 

e No irregularities, always uniform 

e Easily cut to any size 

e Will not fade. discolor, chip or peel 
e Costs less than canvas boards 


PREFERRED BY AMATEURS, PROFESSIONALS, 
AND TEACHERS, ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Speclrome Company, Manufacturers, 
“ 


203 E. 18th St., New York 3, N.Y 








Kindly send sample 10r14 HIGHLITE Canvo Board 


I am enclosing 25c to cover handling and postage 












































SIMMS Af 


Here are the latest hap- 
penings in the Art Ed- 
ucation field. The Items 
of Interest Editor brings you news of materi- 
als and equipment, personalities and events in 
the world of Art and Crafts. Read this column 
regularly . . . it is written especially for you. 









































SOMETHING NEW in palettes has been 
placed on the market by John J. Anthony. This 
“Peel-Off'’ paper is finding favor with artists by 
providing a clean working surface by the simple 
action of tearing off the sheet. In tablet form, each 
palette contains fifty especially processed sheets 
in the conventional shape. Impervious to oils and 
temperas, it is perfect for all techniques and sim- 
plifies the lives of all painters by eliminating the 
task of scraping off ae pigments. Write for 
details to John J. Anthony, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 

VOICES OF THE STARS are now available 
for classroom use. This has been announced by 
Jack Kapp, President of the American Book 
Company. These textbook distributors will handle 
Decca albums for use in schools, colleges, and 
universities throughout the country. The albums 
include dramatized _ stories, legends, great 
speeches, poems, ballads, folk songs interpreted 
by such outstanding personalities as Bing Crosby, 
Charles Laughton, Orson Welles, Ingrid Berg 
man, Walter Huston, Ronald Coleman, Frederic 
March, Charles Boyer, Agnes Moorehead, with 
such folk-lorists as Carl Sandburg and Bur! Ives. 

GREETING CARD ART is being featured in 
a unique exhibit at the Brooklyn Museum, pre- 
sented in collaboration with Gartner and Bender, 
Inc., greeting card publishers. The title of the 
exhibit, which started November 26 and will 
extend through January 4, is ‘The Artist in Social 
Communications’ and the works of eleven con- 
temporary artists will be seen. Those of you in the 
Brooklyn region will find this unusual exhibition 
of great interest. 


* * 


A NEW TREND in exhibitions has been in- 
augurated by Gimbel Brothers in the state of 
Pennsylvania. They have made a wonderful 
collection of Pennsylvania art—the first of its 
kind sponsored by commercial organizations. 
First shown at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts in Philadelphia, it will next be seen at the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. Plans for the 
collection include an itinerary of the important 
cities throughout Pennsylvania, then cities 
throughout the country. Here is a combination 
of the commercial and artistic world working 
together for the greater enjoyment of all. 


* * * 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, 
INC., is bringing out a new catalog so complete 
that it is almost like browsing through their well- 
stocked shelves. The catalog contains 150 pages 
and covers leathercraft, metalcraft, jewelry, 
basketry, block printing, fired ceramics, plastics, 


(Continued on page 10-a) 








MEDIEVAL 
HISTORIC 
DESIGN 
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HIS grand assembly is a result 

of careful research in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum by James and 
Rose N. Kerr. 

Here are the designs used ‘‘when 
Knighthood was in flower.’ You’ll 
delight in the uses possible with the 
heraldic designs. 

16 plates—each 814"x 11”—which 
give you a working file of 146 de- 
signs and 112 border designs of the 
great medieval period. 


Price $1.50 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 181-44 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send Medieval Historic De- 
sign. Enclosed is $1.50. 


Name.......... 
Address..... ;, Pee et. 


Cie OF TOME. k.nc8usccd State........:-. 
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Visit Craft Conscious Mexico 
via This Folio 
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Mexico Arts and Crafts 


Take yourself and your art classes 
on a delightful illustrated art and craft 
trip to Mexico. The designs and the 
crafts are the kind you use in your les- 
sons—new inspiration toward better 
design and craft work. Choose among 
the bowls, dishes, chests, blankets, belts, 
bags, vases and baskets for design shapes 
and applied designs. Mr. deLemos 
has contributed, from his travel note- 
book, 17 Aztec bird and plant designs 
drawn in outline. Add to all this a 
guide list which tells you where to find 
the crafts which the Mexicans do so 
well. Put this collection to work in your 
classes and watch the results. 


Send $1.00 for your copy 


17 plates—1 in full colors 
Size 84" x 11" 


COVER IN MEXICAN COLORS 


181 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 





































JOHN FARBOTNIK 


ARTISTS PRESENTING: 
SCULPTORS C2talog No. 9, featuring 
PAINTERS some of the finest cam- 


era studies of the male 
figure in America. Now available and priced 
at $1.00. This series of photographic master- 
pieces was taken by AL URBAN, acclaimed 
by leading artists everywhere as the world’s 
outstanding photographer of the male fig- 
ure, and is of invaluable aid to ARTISTS- 
ART STUDENTS-PAINTERS-SCULP- 
TORS-ART TEACHERS and all other art- 
ists employing the male figure in their work. 


FREE!! 


Those ordering Catalog No. 9 will receive 
ABSOLUTELY FREE one 8x10 Professional 
Enlargement of the beautiful study of John 
Farbotnik, internationally renowned for his 
magnificent physical development and posed 
above as ‘‘Adam,”’ the world-famous master- 
piece of sculpture by RODIN. 


Send $1.00 today for Catalog No. 9, 
money order preferred, to 


AL URBAN 
Dept. SA 
2387 San Clemente, Laguna Beach, California 


‘“‘World’s Outstanding Physique Photographer’’ 





OIL PAINT YOUR OWN 
FAVORITE PICTURES 

















detailed black and white on our gen- 


uine artist’s stretched canvas. 


Negative charge - - - - - $1.00 


Any portrait or scene transferred in 


10” x 14” 
14” x 18” 
16” x 20” 


$3.50 
5.60 
6.30 


















REGOR GRAPHIC ARTS 


41414 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Send pictures or negatives to 























CRAFTS THAT APPEAL! 


Fascinating articles that may be richly enhanced into 


FREE to teachers. 
others 10c 


beautiful artistic accessones 
Wooden Plates, Boxes, Bracelets and a multitude of 
other sturdily constructed items all ready for your 
magic transformation by coloring or carving 
extra tools or equipment required 


Easy todo. Inexpensive 


Ideal for onginal gifts 
Write today for yoyr copy of this 
Colorful Catalog packed with 
design suggestions — Valuable 
technique tips 


No 
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oR SEND 


walter T. foster 


Say, TORTY- EIGHT DAGES OF DRAWING HELPS 


veees ONLY b5 AT yOuR DEALERS 





WALTER * FOSTER 
LAGUNA BEACH. CALIFORNIA 













it’s EASY to Weave 
with Smooth Strong 





‘ly @ YARNS 
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WEAVING WITH LILY 
YARNS AT 
PENLAND, N.C. 


Rugs, men’s suit- 
ing, luncheon 
sets, drapes 

whatever you make 


will be at its best 
when you weave with Lily yarns. Color- 
fast, boilproof, Lily yarns are easy to 
handle, and will preserve your designs 
indefinitely. 


Hand weaving deserves the best yarn, so 
choose Lily, for color, lustre and strength. 


For every article you make, select your 
color and size from the wide Lily assort- 
ment in cotton, wool and linen yarns. 
Send today for samples, prices and your 
copy of our latest booklet, ‘Practical 
Weaving Suggestions’’—sent free post- 
paid Use coupon. 





r= ~ SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY ~~ “4 


LILY MILLS CO., Dept. A, Shelby, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘Practical Weaving Suggestions” 





Name 


Street 





City State 
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CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


° Kilns e Clays 
-© Pottery Supplies 











e Glazes « Molds 


\ SIMPLIFIED CERAMIC ant ) 


Complete how-to-do-it 
booklet for beginners, 
teachers, reference; etc. 
Numerous detailed 
drawings; easy to fol- 
low patterns. Tells how 
to make ceramic jew- 
& i elry, pottery, etc. 


$1 .00 Postpaid 


_ Send for Free Copy of 
**Hand Book and Price List’ 


Sone Grif 
POTTERY HOUSE 


23 MAPLEWOOD AVENUE 
Philadelphia 44, 





adil 





Germantown, Pa. 











20 cents 
each 


Three inch 
tubes J! " 
WATERCOLORS 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 


Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 
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ETCH-ON GLASS SET 


A simple, inexpensive craft for everybody. 
Cut your own stencil on our Stencil Tape; 
adhere it to glass; apply Etch-On Glass 
cream. Remove after 10 minutes and de- 
sign is frosted onto glass. Each 

set includes a tube of cream and $ 00 
one roll of stencil tape. per 
set 


Write for Catalog on Craft Supplies 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 
770-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
3311 Milam, Houston 6, Texas 
108 W. Mulberry, Baltimore, Md. 
528 E. Lafayette, Stockton, Calif. 








(Continued from page 8-a) 

knotting and braiding, celluloid etching, bead- 
craft, drawing and painting supplies, weaving, 
sculpstone, animal toys, hand electric tools and 
many other ideas and supplies. The price of this 
catalog is 50 cents to those not associated with an 
organization in a teaching capacity. This is re- 
funded on the first order of $2.00 or more. 
Teachers and organization leaders may obtain 
a copy without charge if request is made on or- 
ganization stationery. Send your request for the 
latest catalog to Universal Handicrafts Service, 


Inc., 1267 Sixth Avenue, New York, New York. 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES from the Jane Snead 
Studio are listed in the latest issue of their kiln 
and pottery price list. Here are described and 
priced all the necessary materials and equipment 
for creating everything from flower earrings to 
Pennsylvania Dutch pottery, including clays, 
glazes, kilns, designs, molds, and tools. Send 
three cents postage for your copy of the Jane 
Snead price list. The address is Items of Interest 
Editor, 181 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
Send before February 29, 1948. 

ART MATERIALS, FROM EASELS TO 
OILS, are listed and described in the latest catalog 
of the Devoe and Raynolds Company. Here is a 
convenient publication to keep in your desk 
for speedy ordering of supplies for your class- 
room. If you would like a copy of this 38-page 
catalog, just send three cents with your request 
to Items of Interest Editor, 181 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass., before February 29, 1948. 


CRAFT KITS FOR THE CREATIVE are 
featured in the latest Catalog Supplement of the 
American Handicrafts Co., Inc. Here are 28 
pages of packaged projects on everything from 
aluminum to wood-burning, including plastic 
kits, workshop tools, beadwork, raffia, pottery, 
and leather. Send three cents for your American 
Handicrafts catalog supplement to Items of 
Interest Editor, 181 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before February 29, 1948. 

CONVENTION FORECAST for a challeng- 
ing program has been received from the South- 
eastern Arts Association. Headquarters for the 
convention will be the Hotel Columbia in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, April 8,9, and 10. Remem- 
ber, the ‘early birds’’ get the rooms, so send your 
reservations well in advance. For program in- 
formation, write to Mrs. Mary Leath Thomas, 
Dept. of Art, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia, and for general information concerning 
Southeastern Arts Association, write to Miss Ruth 
Harris, Secretary, 111 W. llth Ave., Johnson City, 
Tennessee. 


. * * 


THE MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY tells 
us in their latest release that the annual ‘‘America 
the Beautiful Crayon Art Contest’ is part of their 
over-all program to “help in making the educa- 
tion of America’s children more substantial for the 
child and easier for the teacher.’’ Started last 
year on a trial basis, the outstanding success of 
the undertaking resulted in its becoming a part of 
their over-all Child Guidance Program. As the 
name tells us, the children sketch things symbolic 
of the American way of life that will help to focus 
their attention on their nation. The judges, 
representing some of America’s finest publica- 
tions, donate their services to this worth-while 
enterprise. 





Create Your Jewelry 


JEWELRY 


It's Stimulating 
It’s Instructive 
It’s Enjoyable 
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Asa handbook for beginner or skilled cra 
man, JEWELRY MAKING AND DESIGN 
gives the essential helps, tips, and short cuts, 
for producing the skillfully made and beauti- 
fully designed jewelry. 

Instructions are described in detail with 
accompanying illustrations which say “here's 
the way you make this’—or “hold the tool 
this way’’—there are 216 illustrations of pro- 
cesses and instructions. 


A SNe 





How to make jewelry is given in the 
tested and proved problem method. There 
are 25 problems and projects which show 
you how to saw, file, bend, carve, emboss, 
solder, set stones, polish, cast, hub and die 
cut, and stamp jewelry, and the application 
of designs. 


Send for your copy today. The price only 
8.95 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 


181 Portland Street Worcester 8, Mass. 








Leads The Idea Parade 
in 
Illustrated 
Projects 
Creative 

Ideas 


Step-by-step 
Instructions 





“We must learn to walk before we run”, says 
Editor Pedro deLemos, then shows us the first 
handicraft steps that are indeed exciting in- 
vitations for pupils from primary through 
junior high grades to explore the wonderous 
world of art and craft. Here are examples 
of the unique method of learning set forth in 
this book: Teach children to tear a deer 
from paper, starting with the letter H—teach 
the basis of color mixing by using spectrum 
birds—teach printing with an old clothes 
wringer—create a three ring circus from clay 
—have silhouette plays with pupils partic- 
ipating. These are only a few of the many 
ideas contained in this book. It’s truly a one- 
volume library of practical, illustrated art 
and craft ideas—attractively presented. 


THE ART TEACHER 


PRICE $6.00 
The Davis Press, Publishers 


181 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 
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Fo, NEW Ideas, Thoughts, Aids— 


ART FOR THE 
S~HOOLS OF AMERICA 


7 by 


Harold E. Gregg, 
Director, Forest Farm 
School, Forest Knolls, 

California. 

Second Edition 
208 pages, 744"x 1014”, 
illustrated, cloth, jacket 


$2.75 





] ERE is a textbook that has 

earned a foremost place in art 
teaching in public schools. This Sec- 
ond Edition includes many new ideas, 
thoughts and aids, especially in the 
Teacher’s Handbook section. There 
are also anumber of new plates show- 
ing the work of pupils in addition to 
the colorful illustrations of the First 
Edition. Suggestions throughout the 
book show how to motivate pupils to 
use their own ideas through creative 
expression. Procedures in the devel- 
opment of a program for elementary 
grades outline the attitudes and ap- 
proaches helpful in the initiation of 
a growth of interest in art. 


Send for an Examination Copy 
and School Catalog 70 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
CATALOG OF 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 4 


WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY! 
















. INC 


45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





MODERNized PICTORIAL PERSPECTIVE 
by Cooper is not just another book. It is UNIQUE! 
It is planned like a Course of Lessons by Mail. 
Read the following remarks by Leading Artists. 
Glenn Shaw of Cleveland, Ohio, says— 
“A swell book! Every Art, Architectural and Engineering 
School should have it on their students’ ‘must’ list." 
Steven Dohanos, New York illustrator, says— 
‘Your ‘Modernized Pictorial Perspective’ is excellent! The 
‘Skew-views' alone are worth the price of the book.” 


The Author was, for Twenty years, the Special Instructor in 
Perspective in the Cleveland School of Art in Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOTE seing Published by the Author accounts for the low price. 
Size of Sook is 5” x 7” 
Printed Cover and hinge 


Stiff leatier-paper cover, $1.20 
Cloth bound. Library style, $1.80 9 Box 2 


Enclose money with your order 
Mail to T. Heaton Cooper 
5211 - 14 St., N.W 

Washington, D. C. 








HERE IT IS! 


it projects for the classroom! Specially designed 
iaking kit. For 15 students, complete $2.95. For 
nts, complete $5.00. Specially designed kit of 6 
s t What-not shelf animals. For 18 students,$2.95. 
I students. $5.00. 

Complete shelleraft supplies wholesale 


on SHELART STUDIOS 


hStreet, South St. Petersburg, Florida 
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All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Box 2050, Stanford, California 


LETTERING FROM A TO Z is authored by 
Clarence P. Hornung. Published in June 1946, 
by the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 195 No. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, the price is $5.00. 
This volume has been planned to give de 

signers, craftsmen, and students of lettering a 

convenient means of reference to a large variety 

of good alphabets. 

The first chapter is an interesting history of 
each letter, while the endpapers compare many 
ancient alphabets. The chapters on Roman and 
Italic, Gothic and Blackletiter, Script and Manu- 
script, Sans-serif and Square Serif, and Dec- 
orated and Initial Letters—give a comprehensive 
historical review of each group, followed by 
many fine plates of popular contemporary alpha- 
bets. The author’s comments below each plate 
aid in study and appreciation. The final chapters 
on Monograms and Trade-marks will be helpful 
to anyone desiring to create such types of designs. 
You will recognize many well-known trade 
marks among the illustrations. 

The book is 834 by 1114 inches. 


ANATOMY OF LETTERING, by Russel! Laker, 
is published by the Studio Publications, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. Priced at 
$4.50, this is one of the ‘How To DoIt’’ Series. 
Taking the proportions of the inscription on the 

Trajan Column, the author introduces to the be 

ginner a very simplified alphabet, with a complete 

analysis of each letter. 
working, the text advances through more decora- 


With suggestions for 


tive letters,gradually reaching the classic Roman 
style in all its grace. Italics and Old English Text 
alphabets are given later. 

Spacing of letters is discussed in a separate 
chapter; numerals are given special attention. 
Instructions for the use of the pen and brush, as 
well as the pencil, are carefully set forth. The 
last twenty pages of the book are devoted to the 
subject of script and advertising. 

There are 96 pages 7!% by 10 inches. 


HOW TO RENDER ROMAN LETTER 
FORMS, by Tommy Thompson, is published 
by American Studio Books, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. Price is $2.50. 

Mr. Thompson, letterer and designer in ad- 
vertising and magazine fields, has based this 
book on a method he developed in teaching letter- 
ing as a hobby. Instead of advocating long hours 
of copying various styles of alphabets, he explains 
what makes good letter design and illustrates the 
few elementary strokes that make up a complete 
alphabet. These are to be practiced with a soft, 
chisel-pointed pencil— working for straight lines 
that are true and curves that are free. ‘Beautiful 
letter forms require little decoration.'’ Com- 
ments on history of printing, and reproduction of 
a few original dummy pages of this book, marked 
for the type-setter, add interest. 

Eleven complete alphabets, with their basic 
strokes in rendering, are included. There are 79 
pages and the book is 644 by 914 inches. 





i for all young Americans— 


ART 


by Nicholas, Trilling, Lee 


for YOUNG AMERICA 


Our “‘best-seller’’ text! The first effec- 
tive book acquainting students with the 
importance of art in life around them. Em- 
phasis is on appreciativeart activities with 
many suggestions for creative art activities 
as well. It presents the fundamentals which 
are necessary for the understanding and 
use of art and lays a practical foundation 
for more specialized courses in the arts 


and crafts. 


Loved by the young Americans who use 
it and invaluable to their teachers. $2.60 


“A book which outlines 
aa a broad program of art 


a to fill the need of a text 


for a general art course 
of value and interest for 
every pupil whether tal- 
ented or not.”’ 
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Craft Books 


GENERAL PLASTICS 


Projects and Procedures 

By RAYMOND CHERRY $1.50 
Presenting a “how to do it’’ book of instruc- 
tion for the craftsman who works with plas- 
tics. Brief step-by-step descriptions tell how 
to work plastics with hand tools and home 
workshop power tools. Instructions for mak- 
ing 49 attractive articles. 


GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT 
By RAYMOND CHERRY $1.20 


This valuable book on leathercraft presents 
35 attractive projects with easy, step-by-step, 
illustrated instructions. Tells “how” to lay- 
out, glue, tool, etc., makes it especially easy 
for beginners to make useful articles. 


GENERAL BOOKBINDING 
By GRONEMAN $1.00 


Elementary instruction in hand bookbinding 
. . . for individual and classroom use. Pre- 
sented in the form of attractive projects. Clear 
directions and many illustrations. This book 
tells “how” to make the necessary equipment 
for bookbinding . . . enabling the school or 
individual to set it up at small expense. 


Write for Catalog 


MC KNIGHT and MC KNIGHT 


Bloomington Illinois 
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dane ead $ PREPARED e 
OVERGLAZE TECHNIQ 


Here’s the lovely old art of china painting 
in bright modern dress! Jane Snead’s 
ready-mixed overglazes in easy-to-use, 
liquid form for decorating china and pot- 
tery pieces. Brilliant new colors. Pre- 
tested, guaranteed for quality. 

Also interesting new overglaze designs — 
plusacomplete assortment of undecorated 
china specially made for this technique. 

Ask your local art dealer or school 
supply jobber about Jane Snead’s new 
Overglazes — or write direct for free cat- 
alog and price list giving your dealer’s 
name and address. 


Jane Snead CERAMIC STUDIO 


INCORPORATED ~ 7S 
1822 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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NEW BELT 
DESIGNS— 

LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS 


47 Popular Western and Novelty Designs. Full, 
simple directions on each sheet. Send today! No. 
397—only 75c. Also 10 new and different handbags 
including popular shoulder strap type. Complete 
portfolio and instructions. No. 332—only $1.30. 
Quality Leathercraft Materials and Fittings for 
29 years. 





Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. *°(Vi.Jscich* 


| and, 
FREE ARIS“CPAETS 


* Make beautiful things of plastic, 
* leather, wood, basketry, reed, 

ottery. Weaving, printing and 
Pookbinding materials listed along 
with looms, books, and instruction 
aids. Complete tools and supplies 
for schools, home, shop crafts, and 
art courses. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS SINCE 1863 
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WATERCOLORS 
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The RIGHT pencil for the RIGHT job 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, IN€ 
BLOOMSBURY. NEW JERSEY 











CARTOONING 


by Harriett “Petey’’ Weaver 

YOU FIND in this book the essential step-by- 
step directions for teaching successful cartooning in 
school classes. School scenes, school characters, 
and school events are the basis for the work. From 
the classroom of a successful teacher these many 
lessons teach good drawing and cartooning. 

Large size pages 103%” x 13%” — 23 illustrated 
instruction pages—one of the most popular books 
we have published. 

Send for your copy $3.25 


School Arts 
181 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

















CERAMIC ELECTRIC KILNS 


$9450 





Another User Writes . . . 
“I’ve had amazing results with my 
Rogers Kiln.” Tacoma, Wash. 
Enjoy superior, more satisfying 
firing results . . . with a Rogers. 
Two Models... . Five Popular Sizes 


Write for interesting folder 


ROGERS Electric Kilns 


20 W. Glenside Ave., Glenside, Pa. 














Year ‘Round Fun 
For the Grades 


HAPPY ART PROJECTS 


A project Folio of 
four sheets, 24” x 32” =n 
each, contains cut-outs, 'y — 
designs, border pat- ~ 
terns, pictures—a 
wealth of happiness for 
the lower grades. 
Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Lincoln's and 
Washington's Birthday, ; 
Springtime, Easter, In- | ral 
dian, — ae as Th 
tation, covere Y er AoW =_|| 

the skilled drawings of @ 2p len. > 4a 

Rose Netzorg Kerr and 

the friezes can be used to decorate an entire 
wall. Scissors and crayons fly when this 
packet arrives to wish your pupils ‘‘Happy 
Holiday from September to May.” 


1 SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 1 
181 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 


! Please send my copy of HAPPY ART PROJECTS. ! 
1 I enclose $1.00. 


Name............ 
Address 





















INDIAN ARTS— 
Pueblo and Navajo 


by Pedro deLemos 


Here is a wonderful 27-plate port 
folio that has captured in pictures the 
atmosphere of the Southwest—the 
illustrated story of the crafts and 
craftsmen that have been creating 
beautiful handicrafts in this region 
since the time of the ancient Basket 
makers and Cliff Dwellers. 


See examples of the wooden Katcina 
gods of the Hopi, the turquoise-set 
silver jewelry of the Zuni, the blankets 
of the Navajo and the black pottery 
from the Santa Clara pueblo. 


There are three beautiful color plates 
showing the Buffalo and Eagle dancers 
in authenic costumes, and the five 
plates of Indian motifs include the 
Acoma bird design, the Zuni butterfly 
and the Hopi feather design. 


Send today for your copy of this fas- 
cinating folio with the 8-page supple- 
ment of historical data and instructions 
for practical application of Indian 
designs. 


27 plates—3 in color—4th printing 
$1.50 
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SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE | 
181 Printers Building , 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


, Please send my Indian Arts Folio. Enclosed 
find $1.50. 

1 1 
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SIMPLIFIED 
MODERN 
DESIGN 












































Here is just the type of design that is 
a joy to use—surprisingly successful 
results come with very little effort. 
It is the freshness and youthfulness 
of the work that urge pupils to do 
better designing. 


And the reason for it all is that these 
two young designers, only afew years 
out of school, are so close to your 
pupils that they know what the 
young folks of today like. You can’t 
help being successful when it is fun 
to design this modern way. 


Eighteen sheets—814” x 11”—with 
two plates on a sheet, give you three 
construction plates showing how to 
divide rectangles, circles and curved 
lines into panels for modern compo- 
sition, four plates of modern design 
panels in full color, and twenty-nine 
plates of modern motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, insects, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, 
seaside and ship motifs, cliff and 
mountain motifs—and then as a 
bonus you find on the inside covers 
forty designs in simple outline. 








Craft and Hobby. 
CATALOG ee 


Many interesting projects in Wood, 
Leather, Metal, Plastic, Felt and Cork 


CERAMICS, WATER COLORS, CRAYON, 
CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS 


Many Art Craft Tools 


Catalog FREE to Teachers- -Others Send 
10 Cents, stamps or coin 


Western Crafts and Hobby Supply Co. 


213-215 E. 3rd St., Davenport, Iowa 
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hor BRUSH PAINTING 
RAISED PAINTING _“A% 
TRANSFER PAINTING aT 


(@D Puree 











Can be used on all surfaces, as 
textiles, wood, glass, canvas, 
metal, leather, ceramics, etc 
Ask your Art — Handicraft — or School Supply 
Dealer for Free illustrated circular . . . or for the 
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181 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN ' 
at $2 each. Enclosed is $ Me, 
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more detailed mstruction booklet at twenty-five cents 


CVH LABORATORIES, CO. 








CraAFT LEATHERS 


TOOLS *« LACING « ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 
J.J. CONNOLLY 
Established 1892 
181 William Street New York 7,N. Y. 








Poller Y Sufiplios 
and Equipment 


Write for Pottery Catalog 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





METAL CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


FOR TEACHERS AND CRAFTSMEN 
@ Metal-Working Tools 
@ Books and Portfolios 
@ Stones—Enamels—Findings 
@ Metals in Sheet and Wire Form 


New§catalog Sin prepara METAL CRAFTS 
n. Sir ee ng SUPPLY CO. 
a oa 10 Thomas Street 
ng r 


Providence, R. I. 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 
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subjects. 


181 Printers Building 





A Two-Book 


Craft Library 
Keyed To 


Your Teaching Needs 


STIMULATING PROJECTS—lIt's easy to find the right project for the 


right time. 500 projects ineach book guarantee seasonable, interesting 


AMAZING VARIETY—Each book is divided into three complete sections. 
Book 1 contains information on Toy Craft, Paper Craft, Relief Craft—Book 2 
tells how to do Cardboard and Wood Craft, Cloth Craft, Metal Craft. 


SATISFYING RESULTS—Pupils achieve success and acquire skills 


with this ‘‘double check’’ method of written and pictured instructions. 


Send $8.50 today for your two-volume, 1000-project library of Creative 
Art Crafts, Books 1 and 2, by Pedro deLemos. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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Every Teacher Should Have 


UNIVERSAL’S 
New Supply Catalog 


FREE to Teachers, 50¢ to others. 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 








Complete line of artists’ materials 
Art Books 
Artists’ Rubber Cement 
Moulding Rubber 
S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


314 N. Michigan Ave., Cen. 3373, Chicago 1 











COLORS by Sargent 


Oil & Water Colors - Modeling Clay - Silk Screen 
Tempera - Finger Paint - Pastels - Chalk - Inks - Crayons 


Write For Complete Catalog 
ART CRAYON CoO., INC. 
American Artists’ Color Works, Sargent Building 
5601 First Ave. Brooklyn 20, N.Y. 








HANDICRAFTERS ATTENTION!! 


The ‘‘Martha Washington” handbag kit is the most 
interesting and colorful handicraft item you can find. 
No tools or extras needed. Complete kit only $3.75 
postpaid. Colors: Red, Blue, Green, Black, Brown, 
Navy, and White. Directions supplied with order. 

ROBERT J. GOLKA COMPANY 
400 Warren Ave. Brockton Mass. 











DISTINCTIVE MOLDS 
and BISQUED PIECES 


Original . . . Large Selection 


Write for new Literature 


ANNE ASTLEY CERAMIC STUDIO 
P.O. Box 192, Palmyra, N. J. 














{ More than 350 schools include the teach- 

ing of Craftint Doubletone technique of 
mechanical shading.. Professional artists 
everywhere use Doubletone because it 
is practical and economical. 


Write today for particulars. 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


1625 COLLAMER AVENUE e¢ CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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: 
¢ learn new leathercraft methods! 2 
5 ‘The Leatherworker's Bible"’ g 
PA 2 
4 shows how—gives information 2 
4 and instructions never before of- 2 
Z_ fered in a catalog. Send postcard PA 
¢ for free descriptive booklet. 5 
~~. & Grtcratt LEATHER OF CALIFORNIA 3 

271 Twelfth St., Dept. SA1. Oakland Calif. ere 





Liquid Plastic 


PROJECT. MANUAL 


noe Now make many swell articles with 
CasTOoLiteE, amazing New Liquid Plastic. 
Embed flowers, butterflies, medals, pho- 
tos. Make jewelry, figurines, gears, parts, 





modeis, toys. Can be sawed, drilled, 
carved, turned. Use home tools. New 
home project manual now ready. Shows how to get into 
fascinating completely new field. Have fun, earn money. 


Send 25 cents todayfor your copy. 
The Castolite Company, Dept. A-12, Box 211, Kenilworth, Ill. 





Our advertisers will like to 
know you saw their ads in 
SCHOOL ARTS. Please 
tell them so when answer- 
ing an ad. 
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HELLO THERE! 


Ready for another jaunt? Then grab your 
sombrero and come with me to Mexico, where 
the sun holds sway throughout the year, volcanoes 
lift snowy heads against a blue sky, and the stone 
lace of beautiful churches lends an atmosphere 
typically Mexican to every city and village. 


First of all, we have the good fortune to obtain 
an AIR TRAVELER'S ENGLISH-SPANISH DIC: 
TIONARY, offered by the Pan American World 
Airways. Here are the phonetical pronunciation 
of common phrases used at the airport, in the 
plane, at the hotel, in the postal and telegraph 
offices, in the market and shop—plus a list of the 
months, days of the week, numbers, colors, and 
everyday expressions that enable travelers to 
“get by’’ even though they are not familiar with 
the Spanish language. Equipped with this con- 
venient 24-page dictionary, we are now ready 
for our journeys. 


ITINERARIES OF A MOTOR TRIP, published 
by the Mexican Tourist Association, is our vehicle 
for exploring Mexico. Thirty-five pages outline 
16 itineraries, with sepia illustrations of points of 
interest, ranging from the floating gardens of 
Xochimilco and the ancient pyramids of the sun 
to bull fight scenes and the picturesque butterfly 
boats on Lake of Patzuaro. Each itinerary gives 
the distance of the trip, the roads traveled, and the 
amount of time, with ‘first hand’’ tips on the 
places to visit—plus a road map showing the 
distances from Mexico city. There is even a 
translation of Mexican road signs for your con- 
venience—and by the time you have gone over 
the general information about Mexico, with such 
tips as the establishing of a ‘‘base’’ for these side 
trips, the budgeting of a motor trip, an explana- 
tion of pesos, car costs, hotels, meals, guided and 
planned tours—you will be ready to take the trip 
in reality, following the suggested routes with an 
enthusiasm that comes only from an appreciation 
of the mingling of yesterday and today in Mexico. 
Here are names with the music of Spain 
Guadalajara, Cuernavaca, Acapulco, Tampico, 
Oaxaca—combined with a ‘made to order’ 
climate, a friendly people, and a language soft as 
a Gulf breeze. 


Prepare now for your Mexico trip by sending 
for the Pan-American World Airways Air- 
Travelers’ English-Spanish Dictionary and the 
Mexican Tourist Association's ITINERARIES OF A 
MOTOR TRIP. Send six cents to cover forwarding 
costs for both publications—three cents for one. 
Then sit back and enjoy your trip to Mexico—a 
preview of that exciting day when you head south 
where the blood of the Conquistadores and the 
Aztecs blends in a people as warm-hearted as the 
sun that shines on Mexico. 


See you next issue! 


HAPPY HOLIDAY 





SOURCE MATERIAL: 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Cat. No. Books 


The Art Teacher, Pedro deLemos . $6.50 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 5 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . . 3 

Creative Art Crafts, Book1,deLemos 4 

Creative Art Crafts, Book 2, deLemos 

Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 

Jewelry Making & Design 

Rose & Cirino . » . B95 
Planning and Producing Posters 


John deLemos—Ready Feb. 



















Projects and Appreciation 
102 Costume Design, History of Egyptian 


to 1840 ; $1.00 

756 Decorative Tree Drawing, 19 plates 15 
761 Design Principles, 8 pages . 75 
104 Happy Art Projects,4 sheets,24 "x36" 1.00 
History of Art Chart, 12 "36". 50 

120 Lettering, 21 plates .. : 1.00 
760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages et. 75 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 sme 2.00 
763 TreeinArt,16pages . . 75 


Handicraft Portfolios 


902 Art Metal Crafts, 17 plates . . $2.00 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates. 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 8144"«x11”" eg 1.00 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates. 1.00 


Time Tested Grade Packets 
The Busy Bee Line 


Each contains 16 sheets - each sheet 
carries illustrated ideas for the grades 


Easter. . Ly ee gli” ae 
Flowers and Springtime : o> wy haw 50 
Thanksgiving. . . . . . . . . 50 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 181 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


or to the following school supply companies 


Cambridge 42, Ysera J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq 
Clearfield, Pa Kurtz Bros 

Dallas 2, * seg Practical Drawing Co 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, 922 Oak St. 
Lansing 2 Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee W. 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Bivd. 
Newark 8, N. j. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jellift Ave 

San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer Seating Co., 207 S. Van Ness 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 1111 4th Ave 
Spokane 6, Wash.. John W. Graham Co 

Syracuse 4 N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 


CANABA — prices slightly higher, Moyer School nee es 


Limited, Monton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnip 


Saskatoon, Edmonton 


NS CE ee 
Or send bill to Board of Education 
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ART METAL CRAFT 

9 plates of illustrated, step-by-step in- 
structions on tooling, etching, cutting and 
shaping metal for attractive and useful ob- 
jects. 8 double sheets of designs, patterns, 


$2.00 


directions. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


9 single-page instruction sheets, 8 double 


pages of design ready for application in 


tooling and modeling leather. Inside folio 


gives complete instructions. $1.00 
MEXICO 
Visit Mexico through these first-hand 


photos and design sheets that show the 
designs resulting from the blend of ancient 
Spanish and Indian civilizations. Use the de- 
signs as self-starters in your design classes. 


$1.00 


LETTERING 

21 plates and 15 alphabets give you the 
key to lettering for posters, monogram, and 
illuminated lettering. Inside folio cover tells 


the complete story of the art of lettering, 


$1.00 


including equipment and its use. 


1 

USE 
THIS . 
CONVENIENT ; (J Art Metal Craft 

1 (J Leathercraft 

1 [| Mexico 

1: (_] Lettering 

| 

| 


ORDER 
FORM 


Name 
I 
; Street 
1 _ 
' City...... 








of Bright Teaching Ideas 


SCHOOL ARTS, 18] Printers Bldg.,Worcester8, Mass. 


Please send the items checked: 
[_] Payment enclosed 


INDIAN ARTS 


A portfolio visit to Pueblo and Navajo 
land, with 27 plates, 3 in full color, showing 
pottery, weaving, beadwork, basketry .. . 


plus authentic design plates. $1.50 


SIMPLIFIED 
MODERN DESIGN 


Inhibitions take a holiday—with resulting 
creative designs torivalany menagerie. 18 
plates include basic lines for individual 


design adaption. $2.00 


TEXTILE DECORATING 
Key to a world of creative activity for 
young and old, this folio includes designs 


and instructions for block prints, batik, 
tied and dyed, resist and relief prints. $1.00 


PICTORIAL 
BLOCK PRINTING 


16 plates of design and instructions for 
creating your own block prints. Linoleum 
cutting, printing methods, inking and proof- 


ing all included. $1.00 


[_] Charge my account 


(_] Indian Arts 

(_] Simplified Modern Design 
(_] Textile Decorating 

(_] Pictorial Block Printing 
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7 DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

CHICAGO | Day, Evening, Saturday 

ACADEMY and Sunday Classes. 

Commercial Art « illustration 

of Cartooning * Drawing « Painting 

Dress Design + Fashion Illustration 

FINE ARTS Interior Decoration « Art Essentials 
Founded Write for free Catalog 


ita 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 















PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 

DEGREE COURSES..... Architecture, Art Ed 

CERTIFICATE COURSES... Advertising Design, | 

tion, Industrial Design, Interior De Pextile D 


Catalog on request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 














THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For REsutTs 


Intensive Winter and Surmmmer Courses. 
Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 








Professional methods for \ i 

dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, St 

ing, Fabric Analysis, Fas n Writing, Interior Decor 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft 
ing, Dressn 1aking, Remodeling, Glover g, M 


Teacher Training, Approved by Regents. D nd Eve 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send tor Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 








Jane Snead SIMPLIFIED INSTRUCTION 


POTTERY - CERAMIC ART 


Complete, personalized courses for career or hobby. New, 
simplified methods. Veteran approved. Write for free catalog, 


Jane Snead CERAMIC STUDIO, INC. 


1822 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 

















ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Oldest art school west of Appalachians. Under 
roof of Cincinnati's distinguished Art Museum. A 
“climate’’ where artists grow naturally. Thorough 
grounding before specialization. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Portraiture, Graphic Arts, Photography, Commer- 
cial Art, History of Art. Endowment enables modest tuition. 
Limited enrollment. Winter term: Jan. 26—May 28 


Write for catalog 
Martha S. Tieman, Registrar Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 








Schoe! of Design for Women 


103rd Year Textile design 
commercial illustration, adver 
tising art, art education, fashion 
design, fashion illustration, paint- 
ing. interior design and decora- 
tion. Diploma and degree courses 
Day. evening, Saturday classes 
Residences. CATALOG 


1328 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa 
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WATERCOLORS 
are dependable 








TO BE A PORTRAIT ARTIST 
You can learn portrait painting at home 
in spare time. Hundreds of graduates. 
One pupil was paid $450 for portrait. 
Many sell portraits for $25 to $100. Stu- 
dents 16 to 65. Easy tuition payments. 


STUART STUDIOS 


121 Monument Circle, Room 151, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Send me FREE booklet and outline of lessons. 


Name —— 


I ainccscirctemniiniseaaimmnnoniite _ State . = 
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Interpretive Costume Design Sets 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr—*1-99° each 





COSTUME PERSONALITY 
CHARTS 


A new approach to the study of creative 
Costume Designing based on Individual 


Psychology. Personal analysis charts 
cover Personal Characteristics, Personality, 
Proportion, Color, Wardrobe and Popu- 
larity. Notes are contained for both 
Teacher and Student. 

Eight pages and cover, size 8'4"’x 11". 
No. 526—Price 55 cents. Special prices 
for quantity. 
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CONTOURS 
FOR COSTUMES 


Nine outlines for design 
costumes to fit figures 
— average size, short, 
and tall with slender, 
regular, or generous 
es. 
Nine plates ready for 
class and notebook use. 


No. 527 
Price 38 cents 





























MINIATURE COSTUME FOLIOS— 
FOR STUDENT NOTEBOOK USE 


History of costume in 60 plates. A series 
of five miniature folios, size 4144" by 514", 
each containing 12 plates. Restyled and 
redrawn from Interpretive Costume Design 
especially for student reference and note- 
book use by Rose Netzorg Kerr. Same titles 
as large set. Priced at 40 cents each. 

Set of five for only $1.50. 


121 Egypt, Greece and Rome 


This portfolio is richly alive with classic beauty 
of three ancient countries. Authentic and dramatic 
backgrounds and decorative accessories furnish a 
variety of settings. 12 plates, sixe 7 x 10, $1.00. 


122 The Orient 


Costumed characters of Araby, Judaea, Assyria, 
India and China display their costumes in animated 
poses. Figures are related to harmonizing settings. 
Recommended for religious education. 12 plates, 


size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


123 The Age of Chivalry 


The romance of the middle ages is expressed in the 
characters of knights, ladies, princes, minstrels and 
heroes of literature. Revisions include King Arthur 
and Robin Hood. An ideal portfolio for grade six as 
well as for high schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


124 American Costumes 


This portfolio portrays the dignity, charm and 
naivete of our American scene from Puritan days to 
the Civil War. Revised to include outstanding head- 
wear styles. Supplementary material for art, history, 
literature and home economics classes in high 
schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


125 Renaissanceand Elizabethan 
Costumes 


Here are the costumes of the Renaissance and 
Elizabethan eras. Beginning with the Italian Ren- 
aissance, French, Dutch, Spanish and English Cos- 
tumes of the 16th and 17th centuries are represented. 
For English literature, Shakespearean drama, art, 
home economics, in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities, 12 plates, size 7x10 $1.00. 


Send $5.00 for 


above set of 5 
or your choice at $1.00 each. 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLICATIONS 


181 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ART SCHOOLS-ART INSTRUCTION 





Art Academy of Cincinnati... . « tie 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 15-a 
Moore Institute of Art ee 15-a 
Pratt Institute . .... . 1B 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc. . 15-a 
Stuart Studios ee ‘ ; 15-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion ._. : 15-a 





ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Alabastine Paint Products 


4-a 

American Crayon Company Cover 4 
Art Crayon Co., Inc. l4-a 
Binney & Smith Company . 
CVH Laboratories Co. 13-5 
Eagle Pencil Company Cover 3 
Esterbrook Pen Company 3-4 
Faber, Inc., A. W. . T-a 
General Pencil Co. 4-a 
M. Grumbacher 7-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 6-a, 7-a 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 12-a 
Regor Graphic Arts 9-a 
Spectrome Company B-a 
Talens & Son, Inc. 10-a, 12-a, 13-a, 15-4 
Urban, Al... .. « %- Se ees 9-a 
Weber Co., F. ; 2-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 4-a 

BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
T. H. Cooper a ll-a 
Davis Press, Inc., The ; x 4% 10-a 
Fairbairn Publications , is B-a 
Foster, Walter T. : ; 9-a 
International Textbook Co. ‘ ll-a 
Manual Arts Press, The ‘ ll-a 
McKnight & McKnight ll-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. 9-a 
CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
American Art Clay Co. 13-a 
Anne Astley Ceramic Studio 14-a 
Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., B. F. 8-a 
Jane Griffith Pottery House 10-a 
Pottery Arts Supply Co. 7-a 
Rogers Electric Kilns 12-a 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio, Inc. 12-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
John J. Anthony ... Se 5-a 
Handy & Harman... 5-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard 6-a, 7-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 13-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 14-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Art Clay Co. ‘ 13-a 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. . dea 
Blue Rapids Supply Co ~° 7-a 
Castolite Company os 14-a 
Cleveland Crafts . .. 10-a 
Craftint Manufacturing Co. ; ; 14-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company . bik 7-a 
Florida Supply House, Inc. 6-a 
Fun With Felt Corp. . 7-a 
Golka Co., Robert J... 14-a 
Hammett Company, J L. 12-a 
Handy & Harman ; 5-a 
Lily Mills Co. . . . 9-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 13-a 
O-P Craft Co., Inc. . 9-a 
Osborn Bros... .. ; 12-a 
Shelart Studios a Va oe ll-a 
S S Rubber Cement Co. eva 14-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. 14-a 
Western Crafts and Hobby Supply Co. .. 13-a 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. ; ll-a 
Artcraft Leather ..” 14-a 
Connolly, J. J. oa 13-a 
Larson, Co., J. C. 7-a 
Osborn Bros. . 12-a 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Mexican Government TouristDept. . .. 5-2 
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90! Indigo Blue 
902 Ultramarine 
903 True Blue 
mamma 904 Light Blue 
a 905 Aquomarine 


908 Dark Green 
909 Grass Green 
910 Emerald Green 
911 Olive Green 
912 Apple Green 
915 Lemon Yellow 
916 Canary Yellow 
917 Yellow Orange 
918 Orange 

921 Vermilion Red 
- 922 Scarlet Red 
923 Scarlet Lake 
4 Crimson Red 
925 Crimson Lake 
926 Carmine Red 
929 Pink 

930 Magenta 

931 Purple 

932 Violet 

935 Black 


936 Dark Gray 
=» 937 Light Gray 
938 White 

939 Flesh 


942 Yellow Ochre 

. 943 Burnt Ochre 

* » 944 Terra Cotta 
or. 945 Sienna Brown 


/ . ~ 946 Dark Brown 


949 Silver 
950 Gold 


V4, 
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IN EAGLE PRISMACOLOR 


... not the clever tricks of the stage magician, 




















but the amazing achievements of chemical 
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research. Rare pigments from every corner of 
the globe are super-refined and compounded in 


brilliant new lead formulas. Ingenious Eagle 








devices test their strength and smoothness; 
ultra-violet light proves their color permanence. 


One by one, Eagle perfected PRISMACOLOR 


in 36 glowing colors that will work 














wonders in your hand! 
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TRY THIS MAGIC WAND YOURSELF! 


A 
PRIS 
me f 
Tell us the color you'd like to try and we'll send you a : ‘ 


PRISMACOLOR with our compliments. Please mention EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 9, N.Y. 
this publication and the name of your regular dealer. EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


























A similar crayon superior to Prang Crayonex does not exist. Crayonex is ‘’tops’’ in the wax crayon field. 
It has always been the popular everyday drawing and coloring crayon children love. Diligent research 
developed Crayonex into an advanced art medium also, successfully used by professionals for a variety 
of special techniques. 


Send for FREE folder today ! 


Send today for this Crayonex folder showing how you can build a stimulating « 
program for the entire year around this versatile medium. Illustrated in four colo: 
it describes in detail the following ways to use Crayonex: 


Drawing and Coloring 

Stenciling 

Stencilex 

Shavings 

Prints 

Wood 

Batik 

On Fabric mun BEST EFFECTS 
Offset —_— o USE CRAYONEX 
Etchings , 


A Crayonex Print 
Designed by Lansing, Mich., H. S. Student 
No. 323 (illustrated) —24 sticks, the popular 
school box, sells for 30¢—substantial savings 
in quantities. Attractive flat lift-lid boxes in 32 
and 16 sticks too. Also 8- and 1 2-stick boxes. 


Send for FREE folder today! Dept. SA-35 


CRAYONEX EXCELS IN COLOR BRILLIANCE, INTENSITY, HARMONY, BLENDING 


DON’T MISS THIS! Have you told your students about the National Scholastic Art Competition ? The incentive and inspiration it creates will spur your art classe® 
to undreamed-of accomplishments. And whether they win prizes or not, participation will bring honor and recognition to you, your students and the school. 


Plan now to enter your classwork in this notable contest. Write to SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., for complete information. The Amer 
Crayon Company sponsors awards in PICTORIAL ART POSTERS and TEXTILE DECORATION—$900 in prizes! Junior and Senior High students are eligible. 


FREE—Send for “Winning Art Ideas’ to address below 


/!\ MERICAN CRAYON hve 


_ Cradiutley, Qheiv- 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 





